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INTRODUCTION. 


An author generally bespeaks the indul- . 


gence of his readers, by a preface or an intro- 
duction. Immemorial custom imposes upon 
the editor of a periodical, the duty of address- 
ing the public, by giving in his first number a 


king in which he has embarked. In early 
times, no book was ushered into the world, ex- 
cept under the patronage of some Macenas— 


some wealthy or influential individual, whose | 


talents and virtues were sure to be extolled; 


humbly expected something in the shape of a 
pecuniary return. This custom, so prejudi- 


sarily fallen into desuetude; and what author 


every description, and all our periodicals, 
should'be lef pretty much to find their own 


level,and to stand or fall by their own merits. ; 


The custom of dedication, however, is still to 
a certain extent, continued—for we find au- 


nance and support. Junius inscribed his 
philippics to the British nation: the editor 


Tiric MisceLtany, humbly following in the 


cates his labors to the Southern Public. 


periodical publications, more than any thing 


; else, distinguish the literature of the present 


age. At this moment, publications of this 


' class, literary, scientific and religious, are 


{ without number, and afford vehicles by which 
brief outline of the character of the underta- < 


the master spirits of the age convey “the 
thoughts that breathe and the words that 
burn,” for the admiration and instruction of 
the world. LFhilosophy the most profound— 
speculations the most abstruse—criticism, 


; stern, clear and authoritative—poetry, with 
and for doing the kind service, the author : 


its wing of fire—fiction, with its countless 


; creations—satire, keen as a Damascus blade 
: —science, with its imperishable discoveries— 
cial to true literary independence, has neces- | 


art, with its ten thousand beauties—politics, 


' embracing the weal of empires, and religion 
ever thinks of gaining, in these days, any ad- ‘ 
vantage by a flattering dedication? Books of : 
’ confound mankind through the medium of the 


and morals, with their unchanging and im- 
morta] truths—all, all ,instruct, embellish, or 


periodical press. 
We do not now refer to the newspaper 


; press, that leviathan, also the creation of mo- 
. dern times, but to those continually augment- 
thors dedicating their works to parents, chil- ; 
dren or friends, as memorials of affection or 
esteem; and theconduactors of periodicals na- | 
turally address themselves to that portion of ; 
the community to which they look for counte- ; 


ing monthly and quarterly productions, which, 
under the designation of Magazines, Reviews, 
Miscellanies, &c., at a fixed moment start 
into existence, and are dispersed with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and in countless numbers 
over the civilized world. Nothing of this kind 


‘ marked the literature of Greece or Rome; 
of the New Orveans LiTeRary AND Scren- 
limited to treatises and volumes which were 
wake of the great political leviathan, dedi- ° 


their philosophy, poetry and criticism being 


necessarily of narrow circulation, owing to 


_ the labor and expense of copying; and ages 
The existence and extensive influence of - 


had to elapse after the sun of ancient civiliza- 
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tion set, before the art of printing afforded 

facilities for multiplying, to an indefinite ex- 

tent, the productions of the human mind. 
Nor did any thing resembling it, at all dis- 


the rest of Europe. Amongst the earliest 


> 
> 
i" 
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of that day in the following terms: “The great- 
est masters of our language, the classical 
writers of their age, have exerted the noblest 


: efforts of their genius, and afforded us the 
tinguish the revival of literature and the arts 
in Italy—that nurse of the ancient and modern , 
muse—or aid in their slow progress through — 


> 


writers of this class, if not the first, was De > 
Foe, the immortal author of Robinson Crusoe, » 


whose “Review,” in the latter end of the 


seventeenth century, was the incipient em- — 
bryo of that wonderful system which is now ° 


in such active and extensive operation. 


The » 


Gentleman’s Magazine is perhaps the more | 


legitimate parent of English literature, and it 
is well known, that its early numbers were 
graced by the contributions of writers of the 
highest literary attainments. 

We may trace the first age of taste and 
novelty in our popular literature, from the 
primitive ages of the Spectators, and the be- 


finest specimens of composition, whilst em- 
ployed in the execution of those beautiful de- 
signs, which, if considered for a moment in 
the light of highly finished pictures, how 
vividly do they express the style and manner 
of their respective artists! In Addison, we 
discover the amenity and ideal grace of Ra- 
phael ; in Johnson, the strength and energy of 
Michael Angelo; in Hawkesworth, the rich 
coloring and warmth of Titian; the legerity 
and frolic elegance of Albani, in the produc- 
tions of Moore, Thornton and Colman; the 


, pathetic sweetness of Guido, in the draughts 


RO 


; of Mackenzie, and the fertility and harmoni- 


ous coloring of Annibale Carracci, in the 
vivid sketches of Cumberland.” 
Of the beneficial influences of well con- 


, ducted periodicals on public taste and morals, 


neficial effect produced by Addison’s papers | 
on the popular mind, were unequalled in the } 
history of literature as it then existed. The , 


people of that age were less accustomed to 
reading than at present; when, though there 
were individuals possessed of the greatest 
erudition, and of much general learning, 
knowledge was less widely diffused, it was 


eee 


desirable that some kind of writing should be ° 
introduced that might incline the gay, the | 
thoughtless and the busy, to read. Men of | 


discernment and ability, perceiving the exi- 
gency of the times, set themselves to supply 
whai was wanting; and periodical papers, 


5 
? 
) 


thee can-be no doubt. It must be painful, 
however, to every lover of his species, to 
every one who feels an interest in his coun- 
try, to witness the daring advances which are 
being made towards undermining the foun- 
dations of morality, by a-set of writers who 
minister to the depraved tastes and appetites 
of millions of our population. The world, it 
is to be regretted, is gloated with a species of 
literature with which it is dangerous to be- 
come acquainted, which is the vehicle of infi- 
delity in all its forms of refinement and coarse- 


’ ness, and which addresses itself in wit, in vile 


? 


calculated for general instruction and enter- ' 
tainment, and abounding in elegant literature, ‘ 


soon made their appearance. Nothing, in- 
deed, could have been better adapted to the 
purpose for which they were employed than 
those periodical writings. Treating ofa great 
variety of subjects, and limited to a few pages, 
their sentiment was suited to every character, 
and their length to every one’s converience. 
Conducted by men of taste and ability, who 
had made the language of the country their 
study, they presented models of elegance in 
composition, hitherto unknown; and besides 
the instruction which they afforded at the 
time, tended widely to diffuse a relish for the 


; 
; 


eee 
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beauties of fine writing. An elegant writer | 


expresses his opinion of the periodical writers 


, and vulgar ribaldry, in polluting insinuations, 


and existing under the garb of history, poetry, 
philosophy, and of periodical journals, and 
assailing the highest interests of man, as a 
moral, a religious and an immortal being. 
But how can the vicious portions of the peri- 
odical press be keptin check? How can its 
poisonous influence be counteracted? We 
answer, by sustaining those publications 
which are devoted to the high purposes of 
human improvement and rational entertain- 
ment. 

It may not be improper before concluding 
our remarks on periodical literature, to ad- 
vert for a moment to the newspaper press, a 
powerful engine for good or for evil. Who 
can estimate the amount of information which 
the millions of these swift winged mes- 
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sengers are continually spreading abroad } 
over the civilized world! Without doubt, ° 
America owes much of the rapid advance ' 
which she has made, is making, and will still 
make in onward civilization and intelligence » 
to the newspaper press. The extensive cir- | 
culation of newspapers over our great repub- 
lic, shows the general estimation in which | 
that mode of communicating information is 
held. To many persons, indeed, a newspaper 
has become almost as necessary as their daily ° 
food. What a dull day would it be, even . 
though the sun shone high in the firmament, 

if we had no newspaper. 
all their information and amusement from that 

source; how many derive the means of in- : 
forming and amusing others, solely by read- 
ing an ably conducted journal. 
only one man who would on no account look | 
into a paper, and when asked the reason, re- 


been so badly managed these few years back, 
that he did not wish to know any more about 


it. The merchant, the planter, the mechanic, , 
' and reflecting men, and to be the means of 


every human being who can read at all, 
reads a newspaper, and that accounts for 
the general intelligence that is to be found 
amongst our citizens. 


who makes the laws;” and may not the same 


be justly maintained of the influence exer- ; 
cised on the public mind, through the medium | 
The intellectual : 
gualifications, talents and attainments of an , 
editor of any one of our respectable papers » 


of the newspaper press ? 


must be extensive and varied. The mere 
mentioning of some of these departments of 


literature, philosophy, history, and financial ; 


affairs exhibits the truth of what has just been 
stated. He must be more or less skilled in 


political economy, history, mental and moral ; 


How many derive ° 


A great patriot said, 
many years ago, “give me the making of the . 
poetry and ballads of a people, and I care not ° 


scribers forgetting to pay for their paper in 


, the proper time, as in duty bound. 


The question may here be put: Do we 
stand in want, at present, of an additional 
periodical in New Orleans? It is the opinion 
of many that we do. We wanta literature 
in the South that we can call our own—the 
production of ‘minds resident amongst us, 
and reflecting the various phases of the 


community which we form. The peasant 


looks upon his earthern pitcher with greater 
satisfaction from the conviction that it is his 
own, than he does upon the crystal vase to 
which he has no claim. We, therefore, in- 
vite that measure of patronage which will 
give us good spirits to prosecute our career, 


‘ and trust that as our plans and resources 
We knew » 


unfold themselves whilst we proceed, we 
shall secure continued and widely augmented 


; Support. 
plied that the world, meaning America, had , 
’ variety of correspondence—esteeming it a 


We invite and shall cordially welcome a 


privilege to have the pages of our Miscellany 
enriched by the thoughts of able, intelligent 


drawing forth and giving form, permanency, 
and circulation to that mental energy which 
might otherwise have remained latent, and 
“ Like some sequestered star 

That rolls in its Creator’s beams afar, 

Unseen by man, till telescopic eye, 

Sounding the blue abysses of the sky, 

Draws forth a hidden beauty into light 

And adds a jewel to the crown of night.” 


Of course, in our editorial capacity, we 
shall feel bound to exercise discretion in the 
selection of the articles which we publish. 
We shall be actuated in the inserting of 
communications, solely by what we deem 
; justly due to the character of the Miscellany, 
the credit of our correspondents, and the 
gratification of our readers. We shall reject 


thilosophy, chemistry, natural history, belles- j neither the scintillations of fancy, nor the 


lettres, agriculture, criticism on works of all 
kinds that are brought under his review—in 
giving notices and reports of meetings on poli- 
tics, religion, science, and be even something 
more than Goldsmith’s schoolmaster—a living 
encyclopedia, 

No wonder then that editors are not re- 
markable for longevity, for the employment is 


certainly distracting in a variety of ways, not ° 
4 
to say a word about the annoyance of sub- , 


ee ee 


play of wit, nor the well pointed and polish- 
: ed, and, at the same time, justly directed 
shafts of satire, which often, whilst inflicting 
a momentary pain, produce a lasting good. 
But nothing that is scurrilous, envenomed or 
malignant shall defile our pages. 

The better to secure our success, we shall 
: not be indifferent to the tastes of the gentler 
’ sex, whose native refinement will, we hope, 
often find gratification in our pages. For 
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them—and for the less grave and more sen- ; in spite of cynical snarls, we shall, when it 


sitive too, of those who write themselves men, | 


we will wreathe the flowers of poesy, awake 
the deep notes of feeling, and peradventure 
open a glimpse into the fairy regions of fiction 


and romance. It would be a dull world if | 
all men were philosophers; and, therefore, 


pleases us, and for the pleasure of our rea- 
ders, weep like Niobe, or smile like the 
graces. 

If we succeed, success shall rouse us to 
renewed exertion. If we fall— 

‘“At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 





BY REV. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 





CHAPTER I. 
The University. 
For the project of this institution the city 
of New Orleans is indebted to Col. P. W. 


Farrar, late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who drew up the plan; and 


whose energy, eloquence, and influence of ° 


character attended the bill in its progress 


through the Legislainre. And it is but just > 


to add, that the pla: is both comprehensive 


and judicious, and is alike honorable to the ° 


gentleman who proj¢ted it, and to the legis- 
adopted. 


justly charged with indifference to the cause 
of Education. They have not, as in many 
other States, been liberal only in granting 
charters for colleges arid universities, but 


they have followed their charters with | 


magnificent endowments from funds of the 
State; and yet, within the whole limits of 


our commonwealth there is not a single in- | 
stitution of sufficient standing to make any 


gentleman of intelligence proud, that it 
should be the alma mater of his son. It is 
true some such gentlemen do graduate their 
sons here, but this they do not with the be- 
lief that the present standing of our insti- 


own seats of learning, and with a hope, that 


elevated to the high standing of those of 


; other States. Thus from the noble stimulus 
: of State pride, they consent, with no small 
' degree of repugnance, to forego the honor 
: which their children might derive from grad- 
; wating at colleges and universities of high 


order and established reputation, in other 
States. 

Whilst truth compels us to record things 
as they actually exist, yet, be it known, that 
as southern men, and as citizens of “Louis- 
iana, we would be behind none in our en- 
deavors to elevate our colleges and univer- 


; sities to an equality with the best institutions 
lature through whose good sense it was ' 


of the same name in any portion of the 


; globe. But the great question is, what is 
The Legislature of Louisiana cannot be ° 


to be done more than has been already done, 
to accomplish this transcendant object? 
Splendid buildings have already been erect- 
ed, ample libraries collected, costly apparatus 
procured, and professors of ability in all the 
departments of literature and science have 
been placed im their chairs, supported by 
salaries proverbially liberal, and yet our 
State colleges, after having dragged out a 
short existence of degradation and misery, 
have all gone down to the shades. If the 


experience of the past is to be taken as our 
; guide in judging of the future, we should 
> conclude that the University of New Orleans, 


} without any State endowment, and left al- 
tutions confers any honor on the pupils; but } 


with the laudable desire of encouraging our : 


most wholly to individual liberality, would 
not make a very lengthened or a very bril- 


; liantcareer, And yet, but for the experience 
by their patronage, they may eventually be | 


of the past, which rises in retrospect, in 
ghastly majesty, and sternly seems to lay an 
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ungracious veto on the success of the future, ‘ 
we should be fondly confident in the auspices . 


of this University, of which not only the city 
of New Orleans, but the whole State of 
Louisiana might be justly proud. There is 
wealth here. There is in our community 


some proper estimate of the value of such | 


an institution to the general interest and 
respectability of the city; there is here a 
good amount of talent among the members 


of the learned professions, and other literary ; 


and scientific gentlemen; there is here an 
intelligent spirit of enterprise among the 


< 


business men and mechanics: there are also * 


here, and in the country adjacent, vast num- 
bers of youth who ought to be looking for- 
ward to a liberal education. Indeed, all the 


elements requisite for rearing a University ; 


of the very highest order appear to concen- 
trate in this place, pointed out by the hand 
of destiny to be the emporium, not only of 


the great West, but of the great world. | 


Certainly all that is wanting to raise up here 
a seminary of learning equal to any on the 
continent, is a proper combination of these 
elements and a sufficient length of time. 
Length of time will undoubtedly be allowed 
us. The combination of the elements is 
more questionable. 


CHAPTER II. 
The objection to New Orleans as the seat 
of a University, considered. 


The impediments to such a combination 
of the elements, are: 

First. The reputed unhealthiness of the 
city. A comparison of statistics will show 


5 


Within the remembrance of some now living, 
the same disease prevailed in them by in- 
tervals, as it now does here. May we not 
then reasonably expect, that in the process 
of time, and in the progress of improvements, 
the destroyer may be finally expelled from 
our limits as it has been from theirs? But 
as things are, all that is necessary to escape 
wholly from every evil resulting from this 
epidemic, is to make the vacation of the 
University during the months of the sickly 
season. Let the months of July, August, 
September and October be vacation months 
—a recess not too long for a University. 
The Universities of Scotland have vacations 
of sixmonths. During the remaining months 
New Orleans is as healthy as any city on 
the continent. This arrangement ought to 
silence all objections to New Orleans as a 
seat of the University, on the score of health. 
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Second. Another obstacle to combining the 
public suffrage in support of our University, 
is the opinion, that southern climates are 
unfavorable to habits of study and the de- 


_ velopments of genius. 


‘ farther South than classic Greece. 


We are only some seven or eight degrees 
It would 
seem strange if that small difference on the 
face of the globe, in a southern direction, 
should paralyze the power of study and de- 
molish the endowments of natural genius. 


‘ This opinion seems wholly predicated on an 


that New Orleans, with the exception of the ° 


years when the yellow fever prevails as an 


assumption, entirely gratuitous, that the heat 
of climate is in proportion to the proximity 
to the equator. This is an egregious mis- 


- take, and sometimes mischievous in its con- 


epidemic, is one of the most healthy cities 


in the United States. If ever the police 
succeed in keeping the streets in as good 
order, and the whole city as clean as Phila- 
delphia or New York, we entertain no doubt 


sequences. It is true that in proportion as 
an approach is made to the equator, the rays 


of the sun fall more directly on the surface 


: of the earth; and that during the part of the 


but the health, even in the latter summer | 


month and the first two months of autumn, } 


wil! be as good as it now is in those cities. 


: 


, 


Formerly the yellow fever with the return | 


of every summer, was wont to scourge this 
city. 


Now, it passes over intervals of several . 


years without visiting us as an epidemic. - 


day in which the sun is above the horizon, 
he pours his heat more intensely, than for 
the same length of time in a higher latitude; 
but as a mitigation of the heat thus produced, 
the rarefaction of the air by the sun in his 
track, disturbs the equilibrium of this element, 
and by this means causes a vacuum below, 
which the surrounding air rushing to fill, 
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produces a strong breeze, almost constantly, ; 


such as is not felt in latitudes far from the 
vertical rays of the sun. 


tude, is caused by length of the night and 


pared with those of more northern localities 
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ability of her daily and weekly press, and 
her monthly periodicals, may invite compari- 


; son with any city in the United States of 
Another mitigation of the heat in our lati- » 


, geneous population. 
the corresponding shortness of the days, com- » 


If, in our position, the rays of the sun fall © 
more directly, yet, as the days are shorter, . 


we suffer from the heat fewer hours in each 
day ; and as the nights are longer, the earth 
becomes more cooled during the night than 
in the more northern portions of our globe. 
Hence we often find persons from the North 
surprised, on observing, that in our hottest 
weather here, the thermometer rarely rises 
as high as at New York, or even at Boston. 
There is more equality of temperature in the 
different latitudes of the world, than is com- 
monly imagined ; and the opinion that climate 
becomes hotter in exact proportion to the 
proximity to the equator, and that in the 
same proportion the human species becomes 
more languid and feeble, is wholly at fault 
with the philosophy of the case. 

It is also equally inconsistent with the 
facts. 


Boston or New York? So far ctherwise is 
the truth, that in no place on the broad face 
of the world,do we witness greater anima- 
tion and bodily activity, or more clear and 
unequivocal demonstrations of elasticity of 
mind, than among the crowds of children 
whothrong our streets and our public squares. 
Do we perceive that our business men, our 
mechanics and laborers, are less industrious 
or less persevering than those of more north- 
ern cities? So far otherwise, that we might 
confidently challenge the world to produce 
a city where the hum of business and the 
hard strokes of industry are heard longer or 
louder, by night or by day, than in this 
city. Do we observe that the members 
of the learned professions, and other literary 
gentlemen, as soon as they feel our summer 


suns, lose their wonted energies, and, as soon ; 


as wet with our southern showers, find the 
fires of their genius quenched? So far 
otherwise, that New Orleans, by a reference 
to the pulpit exercises of her clergy, the 
forensic pleadings of her lawyers, the lumin- 
gus decisions of her judges, the general 


so recent origin, rapid growth, and hetero- 
Young as she is, she 
has her standard authors —her Martin and 
Bullard on law, and her Gayarre on history, 
Martin and Monett on the same; and last, 
but not least, her Livingston and Carleton 
as authors. 

Do we discover in our sonthern population 
any lack of that physical power, or of that 
moral courage indispensable for the achiev- 
ment of martial glory? So far from this, 
that in the battles of Monterey and Buena 
Vista, the volunteers under the command of 


> the gallant Colonel Davis—all of our south- 


ern sister, Mississippi—have been styled the 
star regiment. And in the great battles 


near the gates of Mexico, our own General 


Do we find the children of New Or- - 
leans less lively and active than those of : 


Smith won laurels for his State. We would 
make no invidious comparisons between our 
heroic citizens and those of other States, 
since all are terrible in war, any farther than 
to prove that none from any State are supe- 
rior in battle to men of the extreme South. 
Furthermore, if any additional proof be need- 
ed to establish the fact that energy is not 
consumed by our suns, or courage extin- 
guished by our showers, it is sufficient to 
say, General Zachary Taylor is a citizen of 
Louisiana. No State in the Union can boast 
of military heroes superior to our own. 
Away, then, with these imputations against 
our climate as prejudicial to study, to the 
developments of genius, to bodily energy or 
tomoral courage. With so much philosophy 
and so many facts on her side, Louisiana 
will ultimately emerge from the clouds with 


which prejudice have covered her, and shine 


among her youthful sisters as a star of the 


: first magnitude in the constellation of the 


- old thirteen. 


> 
> 
< 


4 


> 


The sooner New Orleans, the 
State of Louisiana, and the South, can be 
relieved from the influence of the erroneous 
opinion which we have been combatting, the 
better. The institutions of our city and our 
State can never rise toa fair competition 
with those of other States, so long as the 
pitiful idea prevails, that southern latitudes 


_ are detrimental to the bodily and mental 
) powers of the human race; and that so soon 
; a6 a man sets his foot on our sunny land, his 
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energies evaporate, and enervated and de- ; been cramped, his mind wearied, and his 
mentated, he becomes an imbecile, and sinks « 


down to some middle region between the 
human and the brute creation. We are 
aware, however, that with all the philosophy 
and facts with which we are able to oppose 


this false opinion, it cannot at once be ex- | 
pelled from the popular mind, and do not | 
doubt but for a time it will operate injuriously | 


to the interests of our University. 


4 
CHAPTER IV. 


Prejudices agair 
Third. Another hinderance to uniting the 


mass in the advancement of the University, 
is a prejudice against the study of the Latin 


memory burdened with the restraints, the 
toils and the lumber of a university educa- 
tion. This idea is equally delightful to the 
idle school-boy, who loves amusement more 
than study, and the parsimonious parent, who 
prefers silver to knowledge, and gold to wis- 
dom. It cannot fail to captivate all indolent 
boys, and almost all, who are men of one 


: idea, especially when that one idea is money. 


However absurd this opinion may appear to 
scholars, and intelligent men generally, yet 


' among many men respectable for their wealth 
_ —among men, who, becoming devoted to 


») = 4 , . 5 
st the study of the classics. 


and Greek classics, which we regret to see, ; 
is prevalent in this city, and to some extent ‘ 


elsewhere. 
naturally arises ina great commercial city 
like New Orleans, where from the hopes of 
accumulating wealth,some liberally educated 
men are tempted to embark in commercial 
pursuits, who, upon doing so, soon find that 
a little bad French and German at the coun- 
ter, is more lucrative than a great deal of 
good Latin and Greek ; and that, at the desk, 
a familiar acquaintance with the cash book 
and ledger is more important to their business, 
than any knowledge which they may have 
acquired of Euclid’s Elements or of Newton’s 
Principia. Such often exclaim, “how happy 
jit would have been for us, now merchants, 
had we been taught French and German 


This erroneous opinion very } 


mercantile or other pursuits, neglect and 
lose their early acquisitions of liberal knowl- 
edge—among the indolent and the penurious, 
and among some theorists, who are them- 
selves really scholars, but who by the love 
of popularity, or some whim difficult to be 
accounted for, take up this idea as something 
in the advance of the general progress of 
the human mind—%t finds no inconsiderable 
number of advocates. We cannot but regret 
its prevalence among ‘the merchants, and 
especially among the “mercantile youth of 
our city, 2s heretofore numbers of young men 
from their profession have taken a liberal 
education, and become among the most lite- 
rary, scientific, influential and useful men of 
our country. It is one of those hallucina- 
tions which must run its course, until cor- 
rected by the experience and good sense of 


» mankind; but for the present, it cannot but 


instead of Greek and Latin, and the science ° 
of book-keeping and the details of the count- | 


ing room, instead of geometry and algebra.” 
This sentiment, coming from men reputedly 
educated, and supposed to be well qualified 


be more or less prejudicial to the success of 
our University. 

The language of the sciences is borrowed 
from the Latin and Greek classics. Hence 


’ the adage of the schools: “The Latin and 


, the Greek are the key of the sciences.” 


to give a correct opinion, at once takes the ; 
ears of the youth, whose knowledge of lan- . 


guage extends only to an imperfect under- 


standing of his own English, and some scraps | 
: terms is a matter of great difficulty and im- 


of French and German which he may have 


gathered from the street; whose knowledge ‘ 
' of the ancient classics. 


of the world is confined to the details of the 


‘ 
< 


counter, and whose circle of science is | 


bounded by the lids of the ledger. Sueh a 


youth feels vastly wise, when he hears a , 
learned education so much depreciated, and 
thanks his stars that his genius has never 


This cannot be denied by any one acquainted 
with the subject. No one, then, without the 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
is prepared for the advantageous study of the 
sciences. The acquisition of the scientific 


mense labor, without an adequate knowledge 
Few, without this 
knowledge, will submit to the labor requisite 
to a university course of the sciences. So 
far as we are informed, comparatively few 
of the youth at school in this city, are at 
present pursuing the study of the Roman 
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and Grecian classics. 
those, therefore, who enter the University 


from the city, will do so, not with the inten- ; 


tion of taking a liberal course of general 
science, but merely with the design of ac- 
quiring some two or three such branches as 
are requisite to qualify them for some _par- 
ticular profession or pursuit; and none but 


the few educated in the ancient classics; | 


and the few others— industrious, resolute 
and ardent youth, whose thirst for knowledge 
is so intense as to impel them onwards to 
the attainment of science, to the whole mea- 
sure of a university course, overcoming all 


« 


the obstacles and triumphing over all the | 
difficulties which a want of classical learn- : 
ing may leave in their way—will enrol them- | 
selves as the regulars of the University. : 
We hope, however, that as correct opinions ¢ 
gradually prevail against the erroneous, we ; 
in our judgment, to dispel every shadow of 
« sectarianism from the institution, by copying, 
‘ in part, the plan of the sagacious and philo- 
; sophic Jefferson, adopted by the University 


shall find the roll of our regulars lengthen. 


CHAPTER V. 


ids “oo 
Religious differe nees—A suggestion. 
svenugious Guterene £3s * 


reverend gentleman, who is President elect 


‘ of Virginia. 


OF NEW ORLEANS. 


‘The principal part of | With the present plan of organization of the 


the institution, we are not able to perceive 
how the administrators could have made a 
selection preferable to the one which they 
have mae. As things actually exist, it is 
quite easy, as we suppose, to relieve the fears 
of all, who may entertain any on the subject. 
The pupils can be permitted, as they doubtless 
will, to attend on Sabbaths, those churches in 
the city which they may themselves choose, 
or which their parents, or their guardians 
may prefer. By this means, we should judge, 
all sectarian preferences’ can be gratified, 
and all. reasonable objections on the score of 
sectarianism removed. 

{{, however, the experiment proposed should 
fail after fairly made, and it should then 
appear that on this point the public mind is 
not fully satisfied, our administrators may so 
vary the organization of the University, as, 


According to this plan, profes- 


‘ sors are eleeted to fill the various chairs, 


‘ who on entering the school, are of equal 

Fourth. Another difficulty in uniting our | 
entire community in the cause of the Univer- | 
nity, is our diversity of religious sentiment. ‘ 
Although it will scarcely be denied that the | 


of this institution, possesses all the qualifica- | 


tions in learning, talents, and general char- 
acter, required by the station which he is 
cilled to occupy, yet, he being a minister of 


the Episcopal church, the institution over | 
which he is to preside will be viewed by such ‘ 
atmong other denominations as are strongly | 
sectarian, in the light of an Episcopal Uni- | 
versity. But, if it be objected that the influ- | 
ence of Dr. Hawks as the head of the school | 


makes it Episcopalian, so also the influence 
of any other man of equal learning, talents, 
and personal respectability, from any other 


' ly religious, and yet not sectarian. 


4 


denomination of the church, might with equal - 


truth be said to render it Catholic, Baptist, 


as this would render it exceptionable to the 
religious public generally, and probably sub- 
ject it to the odium of an infidel «chool, 


grade, and constitute the Faculty. This body 
of professors elect one of their number to 
preside in the meetings of the Faculty for a 
specified time. When this time is expired, 
another election is held, and another profes- 
sor put in the chair. If the Faculty of our 
University should ever be organized on this 
plan, we should probably at almost all times 
find in their number several religious men 
of various denominations — clergymen or 
others—who could by turns, perform the re- 
ligious duties of the school, in such form as 
might be agreed upon by the whole, and in 
which all might unite. In this way the 
character of the University might be decided- 
Indeed 
this plan, probably invented by the great 
apostle of republicanism, appears to be the 
only one wholly,and under ail circumstances, 


' unobjectionable to the genius of a republic. 
Methodist, or Presbyterian, as the case might | 
be. Nor would the objection be met by | 
placing at the head of it a man of no religion, - 


In the organization{of our State Universities 
we are sure not to meet the regard for equal- 
ity of rights so universal among our people, 
especially in the concerns of religion, if we 
copy the English and Scotch modes too 


closely. We have no State church, Let 
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ON THE 


Man is a social being, and is so formed by 
his all-glorious Creator, that in society alone 


ciin his powers be duly developed, his excel- | 
lencies cherished, his virtues ripened, and his | 
happiness secured. Man is, therefore, made 


for society: but to society, law and regular 


government are indispensable. Government ; 
by law, is therefore, as reason herself teaches, | 
the appointment of God; and obedience to | 
law, is a duty incumbent on man as a social | 


being. 
firms by asserting “the powers that be are or- 
dained of G J.” 


allrighiful legal enactments bear along with 


It follows then, clearly, that 


them the 
THORITY. 


stamp and impress of HEAVEN'S AU- 

Civil law, therefore, so long as it 
is rightfully in forcesis the indirect, but in- 
telligible expositor of. heaven’s will respect- 
ing our duty, in all the cases it contemplates. 


How sacred the character with which this ; 
Law is, in- | 


consideration invests the law! 
deed, but the voice issuing from a human 
tribunal, yet in that voice God himself speaks ! 


It is but the prescription made by frail men— | 


yet the all-presiding Mind uses them as His 


instruments to make known His will on 


questions relating exclusively to the duties 
that spring from our relations as associated 


beings. 


‘Laws are essential emanations from the self- 
poised character of God, 

And they radiate from that sun to the circling edges 
of creation. . 

Verily the mighty Lawgiver hath subjected himself 
unto laws, 

And God is the primal grand example of free un- 
strain’d obedience ; 

His perfection is limited by right, and cannot tres- 
pass unto wrong.” 


How august the object, which, in law, is 
presented to our contemplation! Amid all 
the busy scenes of life, the eagerness of com- 
petition, and the violence of conflicting pas- 
sions, Law lifts up her majestic front, calm, 


unmoved and unaffected by the various chan- ; 
ges which agitate us, like some lofty moun- 
tain towering far above the surrounding | 
plains, unshaken by storms, and ever irradi- 


ated by heaven’s own light. 
beacon to direct the wanderer by sea and by 
land; a watch-tower to detect and to over- 
awe the turbulent; a fortress to shelter the 


flefenceless Like the pillar of fire before the 
” 


Vor. | ) 


MAJESTY OF 


This the testimony of revelation con- } 


Tt serves as a 


LAW: 17 


Israelites in the desert, and like the Shechi- 
nah hovering above the mercy-seat in the 
Temple—'tis the glorious representative of 
the Infinite Unseen dwelling among men, 
to save the wicked, to protect the helpless, 
to encourage and to assure the good. 

Another circumstance indicative of the ma- 
jesty of law, is, that It covers the entire field 
of its jurisdiction! 

’ Far as that jurisdiction extends it bitds all 
men, every where, and at all times; by night 
and by day, at home and abroad. Far as 
those bounds extend, the spirit of law spreads 
abides. Like gravitation, it is every 
where diffused, it pervades every object, and 
it reaches to every individual particle through 
the entire mass of society! Every member 
of the community is, at all times, surrounded 
by the spirit of law. It goes with every 
man to his daily business; it surrounds him 
in the scenes of his severest toils—of his 
gayest pleasures, and of his busiest avoca- 
tiuns—and it abides with him in his most 
secret retirements. Law is, thus, the image 
and representative of the invisible Deity; ever 
present to protect the innocent, to shield the de- 


and 


fenceless, lo OVERAWE the guilty, and to as- 


SURE him of a@ just retribution. 

“Like the eye of God,” says one, “the 
law watches every man’s going out, and his 
coming in, his lying down and his rising 
up. Its protective power is over every place, 
and no harm can enter, but by the very act 
which violates its sacredness, and for which, 
it must mete out the merited retribution, 
So also is it every where with its approba- 
tion for obedience, and disapprobation for dis- 
obedience. ‘Though seemingly hidden from 
every human eye, the deed of violation is not 
hidden from law: her pure spirit has been 
wounded, and an hour of reckoning must 
come. ‘To be certain of impunity in wick- 
edness is impossible ; for the spirit of legiti- 
mate authori:, isevery where, to see, to feel, 
and at the appointed time, to testify.” 

No lapse of time can weaken the claims 
of law,or impairherauthority. The offence 
may be perpetrated in secret, and success- 
fully concealed for years. Yet the law 


‘changes not—she patiently abides her hour ; 


and when that hour arrives she fastens her 
strong grasp on the culprit, with a vigor un- 
impaired by delay. and vindieates her insnit- 
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ed majesty in her just, though tardy pun- 
ishment. 


Law reigns with all the delegated author- | 


ity of God; and, like himself, it is all-per- 
vading, immutable, incorruptible and inflex- 
ible. 

Such is the Masesty or Law. Law rests 
on the authority of the Highest. It is the 
bond of union essential to society. It clearly 
defines duty. It is the impartial protector of 
all. It speaks as with the voice of heaven ; 
and like the genius of order and the guar- 
dian of peace, it spreads over the entire field 
of its jurisdiction, all-pervading, unchangea- 


ble, and in no very inferior sense, omniscient | 


and all-commanding. 


“So then, start ye from the fountain, and follow « 


the river of existence, 
For its current is bounded throughout by the banks 
of just subordination ; 


Cherubim and Seraphim, 

Angels, and flaming ministers, and breathing cha- 
riots and harps. 

For there are degrees in heaven, and varied capa- 
bilities of bliss, 

And steps in the ladder of Intelligence, and ranks 
in approaches to Perfection : 


LAW. 


safeguards and all its conveniences, in pre- 


. ference to the wretchedness, degradation, and 


insecurity of savage life—so important 1s 
Law; because, without law, well defined, 
distinctly understood, and duly administered, 
society cannot continue. Moreover, it is not 
inappropriate, nor is it affectation to say it— 
law, even civil law, exists by the appoint- 


‘ ment of God! 


It is under the direct and well ascertained 
sanction of heaven, that human laws are 
enacted, in a well ordered community. To 
resist, is, therefore, to resist the ordinances 
of heaven. It is consequently, neither erro- 
neous nor extravagant to assert, that cheerful 
obedience to the laws, to the entire code of 
civil law rightfully in force in the commu- 
nity, is demanded of every citizen, not only 


from his relations to his fellow men—not 


only as a just return for the protection and 


Sai ’ all the adv: ves extended to him by tl 
Thrones and dominions, and powers, Archangels, | & e advantages extended to him by the 


civilized society in whose bosom he dwells 


securely, but also by his duty to the all- 


‘ comprehending Mind, who formed him a 


social being, and placed him in society there 


: to reap all those benefits which flow only 
; from the tranquil government of acknowl- 


Doubtless reverence is given, as their due, to the ; 


masters in wisdom ; 


Doubtless there are who serve; or,a throne would | 


have small glory.” 


eloquently affirmed: “Of law there can be 
no less acknowledged, than that her seat is 


> a! ¢ ? ! 
edged law! 


“Oman! thou art a creature; boast not thyself 
above the law ; 


‘ Think not of thyself as free ; thou art formed in 
In short, as the judicious Hooker has | 


the bosom of God—her voice the harmony | 


of the world. 


All things in heaven and } Thou canst not render homage to abstract Omni- 


earth do her homage—the very least, as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- | 


empt from her power. 
and creatures of what condition soever, 


Both angels and men, | 


though each in different sort and manner. ° 
yet all, with uniform consent, admiring her : 


as the mother of their peace and joy !”— 
[Hooker's Eccies. Polity. Book I, ch. 12, ad 
Sinem.) 


If the positions here taken be correct, and | 


if the considerations just adduced carry any 
weight, then the inference is plain, direct 
and inevitable, that 

It is the putY of every citizen to uphold the 
laws of his country. 

Just so important as is society with all its 


‘ ance of its authority. 


the trammels of dependence. 

What is the sum of thy duty, but obedience to 
righteous rule, 

To the great commanding oracle, uttered by dele- 
gated organs ? 


present power, 

Save through the concrete symbol of visible or- 
dained authority. 

Those who obey not man, are oftenest found rebels 
against God !”’ 


Further still: It is not only the puty—it 
is the INTEREST of each one resolutely to up- 
hold the law. 

Inasmuch as law is the great bond of so- 
ciety, and furnishes to each the only safe- 
guard of his rights, any member of the com- 
munity is deeply interested in the mainten- 
The prostration of 
law would at once lay open to assault the 


‘ dearest interests of every man, and would 


strip him of all defence. 


It is law. and law 


PIII 
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ON THE MAJESTY OF LAW. 


only, which guards our dwellings, and shields 
our persons trom the handof violence. Every 
blow aimed at the authority of law, must, 
therefore, recoil, sooner or later, and that 
with tenfold force, on the head of him that 
aimed it. “Every influence,” says one, 
“which goes to weaken the force of law, is 
a blow aimed directly at the very vitals of 
human happiness. It is as foul a treason 


against the rights of society, as would be an | 


effert to subvert the principles of national 
morality.” 

How cogent soever may seem the reasons 
for setting aside the authority of law in any 
ene case, it cannot be done without under- 
mining the very foundations of security and 
happiness to the whole community. In this 
point of view we see how sacred a trust is 
the pardoning power, usually vested in the 
chief executive officer in the commonwealth: 


bility attending the actual exercise of this 
delicate yet necessary power. A true patriot, 
wielding this power, had need summon all 
his firmness, and employ his acutest faculties, 
to ascertain where it is that the imfperfection 
incident to all human institutions calls for 
the exercise of this power, to set aside a law; 
so that he may do it only when the rigid 
execution of the law would oppress the help- 
less, crush the innocent, or entail yet greater 
evil on the community than can result from 
a temporary suspension of its terrors—and 
resolutelv to refuse the prostitution of this 
anomaly in human governments, to serve the 
dirty purposes of party spirit, or the still 
more culpable impulses of personal interest 
or personal pique. 

Let the authority of law be every where 
acknowledged and uniformly respected by 
all! If one set of men, irrespective of law, 
may punish me for any one act,, however 
foul in itself, they may for another act, which 
is quite harmless. It is in that case, no fixed 
and definite rule by whieh J am to be judged, 
but the varying caprice of irresponsible men; 
who, if to-day they assault the house of one 
who is guilty of a gross crime, may, to-mor- 
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Who can then even conjecture, what course 
may ensure him safety? In such a state of 
things, there is no law to guide him, no tri- 
bunal to which he can appeal, but the power 
of the multitude, swayed by their own law- 
less, uncurbed, and ever varying passions ! 

Nor do I hesitate to add that just as truly, 
if not quite so glaringly and so basely, is a 
resort to the law of honor, as it is called, for 
the avenging of insults, and the settlement 
of personal quarrels, an open contempt of 
law, a bold defiance of authority, and a 
shameless trampling on the rights of soviety. 
It is the daring resort of an outlaw—and 
should be so regarded and so treated 

If the full security of life and orofily, of 
reputation and honor, be desirable for our- 
selves and for those dear to us, then, since it 
is “the majesty of law held inviolate,” which 


can alone yield that security, it is plainly the 
and we discern how fearful is the responsi- ‘ 


row, fall upon another, because its owner, or } 


its occupant, reads the bible or observes the 
weekly Sabbath. Let the mob rule, and let 


2 


interest, no less than it is the duty, of every 
one, without exception, to upheld the law, 
sustain its authority, and secure its unim- 
peded action, every where,among all classes, 
at all times, and under all circumstances ! 

One step further we may yet advance and 
affirm that, the violation of any one law on 
the statute book, is not only unwise, but it is 
wrong, it is culpable, we may indeed say, it 
uw is criminal. 

To act in opposition to our interests, is 
unwise—to neglect the obligations of duty, 
is wrong; and we do both if we evade or 
set at nought any one law of the land. Just 
so truly as society is adapted to man’s con- 
dition and wants, and as government is 
essential to the stability and good order of 
society, are human laws sanctioned by the 
authority of heaven; so far, at least, as that 
obedience to law becomes our imperative 
duty, nor can breach of the law be far from 
criminality in any one. Such breach is con- 
tempt put upon an important institution of 
heaven; it is an injury inflicted on society ; 
it is returning evil for good. To obey the 
laws forbidding immorality, all admit to be 
incumbent. But, to yield scrupulous obedi- 
ence to all human laws, even the least, has 
not been generally regarded as an imperative 
moral duty. Yet such it assuredly is. Ho 


; who would knowingly evade the revenue 
lynching be tolerated, and who can be safe? | laws, or even the post-offics regulations, is 


. 
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as truly guilty in the sight of heaven as is ? 


the blasphemer or the liar; not indeed to the 
same degree of culpability, but yet as truly. 

Law is but the refiection of heaven's author- 
ity: and her majesty is as truly involved in 


the treatment given to her lightest enactments, , 


as to her most weighty. What, then, shall 
we think of those who covertly and indirectly 
violate the law? Of those, for example, who 
though they do not in their own persons en- 
gage in gambling, do not scruple to rent their 
property to be nsed for the purposes of gam- 
bling, in defiance of the law; and who, from the 
fruits of this unlawful gain, derive revenue? 
Or what shall we say of those whose sta- 
tion, Whose office, whose very profession 
requires them to uphold, nay, perhaps to ad- 
minister the law, and to enforce her claims, 
but who pervert their influence to hinder the 
course of justice, to keep back evidence, and 
in every practicable way, to shield the guilty, 
the deeply, the grossly guilty! Is it harsh 
—is it uncharitable to infer—that this hin- 
drance to the course of justice, so studiously 
and so ingeniously interposed, bespeaks cor- 
ruption, and savors strongly of bribery ? 


MAJESTY OF LAW. 


Of such things report speaks; and if such 
things there are, they show a cancerous rot- 
tenness eating to the very core and seat of 
life in the community ! 

There is a criminal apathy to the claims 
of justice, a lamentable perversion of the 
moral sensibilities somewhere, and exten- 
sively prevalent in the community. Other- 
wise we should not so often hear of deeds of 
lawless violence. The exploits of gamblers 
plundering their unwary victims would not 
be so common, so notoriously open; nor 
would fierce quarrels and bloody affrays so 
often disgrace our streets, while yet the in- 
sulted majesty of the Law waits, and waits 
in vain for its vindication. Surely, then, it 
behoves every man to bear in mind that, as 
he himself enjoys the protection of law, as 
without that protection neither his property, 
his life, nor even his honor could be safe for 
one hour, he is bound by numerous, weighty, 
lasting and inalienable obligations, to lend to 
the laws of his ecuntry his open, fearless, 
and uncompromising support, at all times, in 
all places, and under all circumstances. 
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Whien cut-throate stalk in sullen mood. 
Thy dark wing may be hovering view’d, 
And bent, like them on deeds of blood, 


Mosquito! 


With all the haste of eager greed, 
Thou rushest to each blood stain’d deed 
And e’en on beauty dares to feed, 


Mosquito ! 


Shelter'd beneath the veil of night, 
Thou on the stranger ¢ pst delight, 
With keen, instinctive appetite, 


Mosgquita! 


LOSQUITO. 


From sleep’s bright dreams, whose fair array 
Shames the realities of day, 
How hard thus to be call’d away, 

Mosquito ! 
So merit ever doth invite 
Base Slander’s brood, who love the night; 
For in the dark, like thee, they bite, 


Mosqnito! 


And so, too mean chastised to be, 
Prompt to attack, more prompt to flee, 
The slanderer ofi escapes like thee, 


Mosquito ! 
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A SCENE IN 


PRAIRIE LAND; 


OR, THE DRAMA OF HUMAN LIFE. 





BY JOHN RUSSELL. 





*Once more, and yet once more 


“T give to my harp a dark woven lay.”—H. Kinx Warre. 


Ox a lovely evening of the past summer, 
I enjoyed the pleasure of attending one of 
those delightful parties which a wealthy and 
distinguished planter of the Parish of Kast 
Feliciana so frequently assembles at his ro- 
mantic Among the many brilliant 
stars that graced that galaxy of refinement 
and talents, were two ladies, one a native of 


seat, 


Europe, the other of Louisiana, both of whom 
had travelled, and seen much that is worthy 
of admiration, on each side of the Atlantic. 
Incidentally, an animated discussion. arose 
between these ladies, about the comparative 
beauty of European and American scenery. 
One contended that our lakes and rivers 
could afford but few attractions tothe traveller 
who has sailed on the beautiful lakes of Italy, 
and descended the Rhine. The fair Louisi- 
anian gave as decided a preference to the 
scenery of our own country, and related the 
incidents of one of her excursions upon the 
Illinois. J shall not soon forget the thrilling 
interest with which all who were present 
listened to her recital. 
interest was owing to the i:aanner in which it 
was related, the reader can judge, for I give 
the relation, as nearly as possible, in her own 
words. 

Late in the autumn of 1845, with a small 
party of friends and acquaintances, I was a 
passenger on board of the Belle Creole, a 
new and beautiful steamer, bound from Peru, 
at the head of navigation on the L[linois 
river, to New Orleans. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, ina climate so north- 


ern, none of the many excursions which I 


have made on our American waters affords 
me such pleasing recollections. The society 
on board was select, the cabin bountifully 


How much of that ? 


supplied with books and instruments of music, 
and what, perhaps, serves more than all else 
to inspire me witha quiet, home interest in 
this floating drawing-room, was the circum- 
stance that the steamer was principally own- 
ed by my brother, who formed one of qur 
party. 

The gentle current of the Illinois— its 
clear, pure waters —the wild and romantic 
scenery along its banks—all conspired to 
render this portion, especially, of our voyage, 
unusually delightful; but the chief interest of 
that excursion arose from an incident whic} 
I will briefly relate. 

We had deseended the I}linois till we were 
nearly opposite a small village on the left 
bank of that river, about thirty miles above 
its confluence with the Mississippi, when an 
accident occurred to some part of the ma- 
chinery that rendered it necessary for the cap- 
tain to land the boat, as quickly as possible. 
So serious, indeed, was the injury sustuined, 
that, even this manceuvre was effected with 
much difficulty, though the boat was less than 
the fourth of a mile from land. 

At length, the Beile Creole was safely 
moored on the eastern side of the riverywhen 
the owner, and officers of the boat, with the 
engineer at their head, proceeded, in a body, 
to examine more fully into the nature and 
extent of the damage. Their investigation 
closed with the unwelcome intelligence that 
it would be necessary to send to St. Louis 
and procure some work done, before it would 
be possible for the boat to proceed any farther. 
This, it was thought would occupy at least a 
week. 

Thrown thus suddenly and unexpectedly, 
upon our own resources for amusement, and 
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for so long a period, we began to examine, 
with some anxiety into our means of killing 
time. The village at which we had landed 
could afford us no assistance in this emergen- 
cy, for the few inhabitants it contained were 
evidently any thing but intellectual. 

The first day of our sojourn at that place, 
passed away without any very serious com- 
plaints of cnnui, for we continued to amuse 
ourselves with an occasional tune upon the 
piano-forte, with reading, and rambling on 
shore. ‘The next, however, had already be- 
gun todrag on heavily, when a gentleman on 
board, one of our fellow passengers, informed 
us that at the distance of a few miles back 
from the river, extending along the base of a 
high range of bluffs, there was a large settle- 
ment, many of the families of which were 
distinguished for intelligence and hospitality. 
With these families he was acquainted, busi- 
ness having called him, the previous year, to 
spend several weeks among them. He pro- 
posed that we should delegate him as our 
ambassador or plenipotentiary to the settle- 
ment of Bluffdale, with plenary powers to 
invite the principal families of the said set- 
tlement toa party, to be held, on the ensuing 
evening, in the cabin of the good steamer, 
the Belle Creole, 
ceived by us with joy and adopted by 
acclamation. 

To avoid a long and needless recital, I will 
merely add that the negociations of our am- 
bassador were crowned with success, and we 
had the pleasure of receiving a large and 
very agreeable party from the settlement. 

That evening, till past the witching hour 
of night, was devoted, in turn, to conversa- 
tion, to music and the dance, when some of 
our fellow passengers who had often perform- 
ed parts at private theatrical parties, pro- 
posed that we should close the evening witha 
play. This was unanimously seconded, and 
a scene from a popular comedy enacted. 

Whether it was that the actors really 
possessed more than ordinary merit, or that 
the audience were more than usually indul- 
gent, certain it is, that their performance was 
greeted with ¢ven warmer applause than is 
often awarded to the veterans of the stage. 

We, in turn, were invited to a party on the 


His proposition was re- 
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ment, and who, of course, had been one of 


our guests, Carriages were sent to convey 
us to the house of our hospitable entertainer, 
and it hardly need be added that we all 
attended. 

This evening, too, passed off happily, 
even more so than the preceding one, for our 
new acquaintance had become to us more 
like old friends. The hour had grown late, 
and many of our party began to think seri- 
ously of returning to the boat, when Mr. 
Morton smilingly observed, that we had 
treated him and his neighbors to a splendid 
theatrical performance, and he regretted, 
extremely, that he was not able to give us a 
play of equal merit in return; yet, anxious 
to repay the compliment to himself and neigh- 
bors, he would make the nearest approach to 
a play of which he was capable, and would 
give us what might be termed, if it merited 
any appellation, Tue Drama or Human 
Lire. 

Our party received this announcement 
with acclamations, and hardly had we seated 
ourselves to await the commencement of the 
expected performance, when across the Op- 
posite end of the room which had adroitly 
been left vacant, a eurtain slowly descended, 
An exclamation of surprise that involuntarily 
rose to our lips had scarcely time for utter- 
ance, when a tall, venerable personage habit- 
ed as a magician, and bearing in his hand a 
wand, with other implements of the magic 
art, entered from behind the curtain. ‘Tracing 
a circle in the middle of the floor, he placed 
in its centre a small chaffing-dish. Bending 
over this chaffing-dish, and chanting some un- 
intelligible words in a low, earnest, impas- 
sioned tone, as if engaged in some mysterious 
incantation, he threw into it a fine powder. 
Instantly there arose a column of pale colored 
smoke, that rolled up in deep, broad wreaths, 
to the very ceiling, diffusing through the 
room a delicious odor, and investing every 
object with a heavy, dreamy appearance, in- 
describably romantic. 

Hardly had this incantation ceased whena 
low, wild, unearthly strain of music was 
heard from some invisible performer. At 
first the strain was barely audible, but gradu- 


, ally swelled louder and louder, till the whole 
ensuing evening at the house of Mr. Morton, | 


one of the principal inhabitants of the settle- 


room seemed as if filled with that wild, and 
melancholy music, which made every heart 
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A SCENE 


ifi thé audience throb. This strain continued 
for a few minutes, when the magician waved 
his wand, the music ceased, the curtain rose 
and discovered a nurse bearing in her arms 
an infant girl, scarcely a year old. Never 
did mortal vision rest upon a lovelier child. 
Every feature was radiant with beauty and 
wreathed in smiles. Her deep blue eyes 
eparkled like gems amid the rich clusters of 
her auburn hair, and her dimpled cheeks and 
corul lips might bid defiance to the art of the 
painter. 

At this sight every one present involunta- 
rily uttered an exclamation of delight and 
surprise. The magician took this lovely 
child in his arms, and gazing upon her with 
a look of d 


ness, spoke—as if unconscious that his 


‘ep affection, mingled with sad- 


thoughts were uttered aloud—of the cold 
and heartless world to which she was yet a 
stranger, and of the changes which time 
would produce upon her mind, as well as 
upon her form. He then placed upon her 
neck a white ribbon, to which was appended 
a crucifix, which he bade her preserve as 2 
sacred talisman, and return it to him again 
when next she should be summoned into his 
presence. He now bade her adieu for en 
years, and then waved his wand. At that 
signal the curtain fell, and the lovely infant 
and her nursé disappeared. 

~ * * * * 

Again the magician bends over the chaf- 
fing-dish, and resumes his incantations, when 
the same wild, unearthly melody, which we 
had before heard, but in deeper tones, swelled 
through the room. At intervals we heard 
the voice of the magician, chanting in a 
low, impassioned key, as if in response to the 
invisible performer. Once we could distin- 
guish what he uttered, sufficiently to catch 
the following words : 


Now I chant the magic stave 
That can stay the rolling spheres; 
Now the magic wand I wave, 


That can speed the fleeting years. 


At length the incantation ceased, and all 
The magician then informed 
his audience that the wand he held in his 
hand possessed such wonderful powers, that 
every time he waved it with that intent. one 


was silent. 


’ 
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_ seen, but she was now ten vears older. 
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year of the life of whoever was the subject 
of his spell, would rol] by. He told us that 
he should recall the infant whem we had 
just seen, at four different periods—the four 
most interesting periods of -human_ life. 
Then raising aloft his wand, he waved it 
in a slow, majestic manner. With thrilling 
interest we counted its evolutions. It paus- 
ed at the tenth wave. The instant its evolu- 
tions ceased, the curtain rose, and a lovely 
girl of ten years, bounded forward in all the 
joyousness of happy ehildhood. 

The effect was electrical, for it required 
but half a glance to diseover that it was the 
same child which we had seen but a few 
moments before, in the nurse’d arms. There - 
could be no possibility of a 1nistake, for every 
ieature was precisely the same,except in age. 
She had the same deep blue eyes, and the 
same rich curls of auburn hair. The white 
ribbon and crucifix was still upon her neck 
that was plaeed there when she was an 
infant. 

As she ran towards the sorcerer, she 
clapped her hands in childish glee, as if 
utterly unable to repress the joyousness that 
vas gushing up from her young heart. A 
brighter picture of childhood—happy child- 
hood—before the cares and sorrows of life 
have left their impress, either upon’ the fea- 
tures or upon the heart, was never beheld. 

The magician took from her hand the 
charmed talisman, which she restored to 
him, and replacing it again upon her neck, 
he bade her improve well the fleeting years 
of her young existence. Then, imprinting 
upon her lovely forehead, a fond, affectionate 
kiss, he informed her that in ten years more 
ehe would again be summoned before him. 
The curtain then fell, and this bright vision 

of childhood disappeared. 

* Ef oo + "2 

A few minutes elapse. The incantations 
of the sorcerer are renewed, and again is 
heard the same low, deep strain. Again he 
holds aloft the magic wand. He is once 
more about to summon before him that being 
who has twice been the subject of his spells. 
He waves the wand. It ceases at the tenth 
wave. Instantly the curtain rose, and to 
our surprise and astonishment, there stood 
before us the very girl whom'we had so lately 

She 
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was the same, except in age. Her girlish 
form had now been rounded into the ful! 
graces of early womanhood. Her air and 
manner were more sedate. Thought had 
given a tinge of seriousness to her beautiful 
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features that rendered her still more lovely | 


than in her girlhood. 
She returned the talisman to the magician. 


? 
As he replaced it once more upon her neck, ' 


he spoke to her of the sterner duties of life 


LAND. 


and manner sufliciently indicate this. Duties 
and trivls of a serious character have de- 
volved upon her in that important interval. 

She approached the magician, and once 
more gave into his hand the talisman. He 
spoke of the many times she had already 
appeared at his call, and told her that he 
should summon her into his presence once 
more, and once more only. 


} this final summons the magician betrayed 


that awaited. A youth worthy of her love | 


was soon to receive her hand. He informed 
her that many years would now roll by— 
much of joy and of sorrow would be mingled 
in her cup of life before she would again be 
summoned into his presence. Once more 
the curtain fell. 

* * ° co * * 

A pause, as usual, ensued, when the in- 
cantations were again renewed. 
wild melody as before, responded to the spell. 
Every heart in that audience beat quicker 
—for the sorcerer is about to recall again 
the mysterious being whom we had seen in 


The same | 


the brief lapse of a few minutes, an infant, ; 


a girl, then a young lady. 


With almost } 


breathless emotion we gazed upon the up- | 


lifted wand. 
tions with absorbing interest. 
waved at least fifteen times and then ceased 
to count. It paused, and at that signal a 
curtain rose. A matron of the middle age 
of life now stood before us. She was the 


Every eye watched its evolu- 


same, the very same being we had so often ‘ 
There was no misteking those deep ; 


seen. 


We saw it ; 


blue eyes, that auburn hair, and that striking > 


countenance. 


Every feature was the same. | 


She came not alone. A noble, manly boy, | 


stood by her side, her hand held fondly in 
his. It needed not the aid of the magician’s 
art to inform us what was the relationship 
between the matron and that boy. The look 
of almost adoration which he casts upon her, 
tells us that she is his mother, and that he 
would protect her with his life. See with 
what mingled emotions of pride and affec- 
tion she gazes upon that manly boy, while 
her hand half unconsciously plays with the 


deep emotion, and in despite of his magic 
art, his voice became tremulous. The talis- 
man is again replaced upon her neck, when 
the matron bowed, the curtain fell, and she 
and her proud boy, disappeared behind its 
folds. 

* 2 *k oH tk 

By this time the feelings of our audience 
were wrought up to their utmost tension. 
With almost painful interest did we await 
the closing scene, when that mysterious per- 
sonage could appear, jor the last tiie. 

‘This time the pause of the magician before 
he resumed his incantations, was much 
longer than usual, but when the spell was 
completed, and the smoke of the incense once 
more rose, in broad wreaths, to the ceiling, 
the strain of music that now broke forth, 
was so low, melancholy, dirge-like, it seemed 
as if intended as a wail for the dead. Now, 
it swelled into a lament, deep and solemn as 
the fullbassofanorgan. ‘Then, it gradually 
died away, till its expiring sounds were as 
low as the soft, tremulous murmurs of an 
€Xolian harp, whose silken strings are stirred 
by the last faint breeze of summer evening. 
Every heart felt the influence of that music. 
When it ceased, the magician came forward 
to exercise his art for the last time. He 
raised his wand. I know not what we ea- 


> pected, or what we feared—but certain it is, 
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rich curling locks that shade his beautiful | 


forehead, 

We require not to be told that this matron 
views human life far differently from what 
the did when we saw her last: for her air 


that not one among all the audience had the 
courage to count the revolutions of his wand. 
It ceased. The curtain rose. Behind it, 
seated in anarm-chair, was a venerable lady, 
verging upon seventy years, apparently the 
same lady whom we hdd lately seen a matron 
of the middle age of life. All her features 
were the same, except in the changes which 
time only had wrought. No one for the 
moment could divest himself of the impres- 
sion that the infan/, the girl, the young lady, 


the matron, and this venerable woman, totter- 


As he spoke of 
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ing upon the utmost boundaries of life, were } family. So very striking was this resem- 
one and the same individual. The sight of } blance, that even a painter could discover 
this venerable lady was affecting. Every } hardly the shade of any difference between 
eye was moistened with a tear. There she the portraits of his daughter, of their mother, 
sat, with the talisman upon her neck, the ; and their grand-mother, taken at the same 
ribbon and the crucifix, which we had seen } age. It was this striking family likeness 
placed there when she was a smiling infant. ; that suggested to him the idea of the little 
We had seen her at five different periods, } drama which he wished to give his guests, 
and witnessed the changes which time brings } in return for the compliment that we had 
upon the human form. paid to him and his neighbors on board of 

This scene was too affecting to be pro- } the boat. It hardly need be added that Mr. 
longed, and ina moment more, the curtain } Morton himself enacted the part of the 
fell. Before we had time to recover from } magician, little as we suspected it at the 
these emotions, the magician himself had } time. The invisible performer was a mar- 
disappeared, together with all the implements } ried daughter of his, the mother of that love- 
of his art. Our invisible performer now } ly infant. 
struck up an air so cheerful and lively, that We now took a final leave of our new 
soon every trace of sadness was banished } acquaintances, for we had, at that moment, 
from our hearts. received intelligence that the engineer, hav- 

Mr. Morton, whom we had not once ob- } ing accomplished the object of his journey 
served during the whole performance, now } to St. Louis, much sooner than we anticipa- 
came forward. All gathered around him $ ted, had returned, and every thing was now 
and urgently pressed him to explain the } ready for the departure of the boat immedi- 
miracles which we had witnessed. It was } ately after our return. Bidding a hurried, 
soon told. His family is composed of three } but most affectionate adieu to our Bluffiale 
generations, consisting of a grand-daughter, } friends, whom we never expected to meet 
the Jovely infant first introduced; of his own { again—all returned on board, if not wiser 
daughters, the one of ten, the other of twen- } and more thoughtful than when we left it, 
ty; their mother, the matron who appeared— » yet, without a single regret for the accident 
and, lastly, of their maternal grand-mother, } to the Belle Creole, much as we had at first 
the venerable lady who appeared in the deplored it as a serious calamity, 

: 





closing scene. There was a remarkable 


family likeness in all the members of his Clinton, Ia., Oct., 1847. 
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In what extreme confusion must the world } All would have been exposed to malice, fraud, 
for ever have been, but for the variety which ; forgery, and lust. But now man’s face can 
we find to exist in the faces, the voices, and } distinguish him in the light, his voice in the 
the hand-writings of men. No security of } dark, and his hand-writing can speak of 
person, no certainty of possession, no justice ; him though absent, and be his witness to all 
between man and man, no distinction be- } generations. Did this happen by chance, 
teen good and bad, friends and foes, father > or is it not a manifest, as well as an admira- 
and child, husband and wife,male and female. ‘ ble indication of « divine superintendence ? 

Vou, I 4 - | Derham. 








THE IRON 


New Orteans, 20th Oct., 1847. 
Dr. MacauLay— 

Dear Sir: Finding that 1 have not time 
to prepare an original article for the first 
number of the “ Literary and Scientific Mis- 
cellany,” I offer you the following selection 
for insertion in your journal, should you 
deem it appropriate. 

The author speaks of the wonderful effects 
of English coal and iron in the civilization 
of the world; and there is more of truth 
than of fiction in his remarks. [If so, let it 
be remembered that coal and iron are as 
abundant in the United States as in any part 
of Europe, or of the world. On this great 
western continent, we have a noble field be- 
fore us. May we not hope then that the first 
great track for the “Inox Horse” beyond 
the bounds of our concentrated civilization, 
will be laid down on the route proposed by 
Mr. A. Whitney, of New York, to connect 
the Atlantic with the Pacific coast, to anni- 
hilate time and space between us and our 
fellow-citizens in Oregon and California, and 
to diffuse civilization, with its blessings, 
amongst the wild Indian tribes who roam 
over the vast prairies of the west, or inhabit 
the lofty mountain ranges which extend from 
the Rocky Mountains almost to the shores of 
the Pacific. 

I found the article in question in the 
American Mining Journal and Rail Road 





Gazette. It is attributed te the pen of Elihu 
Burritt. Respectfully, 
WM. P. HORT. 


THE IRON HORSE.. 
English coal and iron are the spirit, bone, 
and musele of the socializing agencies now 
working to“bring the world’s extremes into 
amicable neighborhood. See what they : 
have done to break dewn the barriers which } 
once made two worlds! They have bridged. 
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the Atlantic with keels that wait not for 
favoring winds; until in the sense of divi- 
sion “there is no more sea” between the two 
hemispheres. A hundred years ago, Edin- 
burgh and London were as far apart, by the 
measure of time, as Liverpool and Boston 
are now. English coal and iron have laid 
the bars of 9,000 miles of railway in the 
New World, and of nearly twice as much in 
the Old; which miles, if linked in one ¢on- 
tinuous track, would girdle the earth at its 
equator with a race course for the iron horse. 

And the iron horse—a word for him of 
Saxon stock ; for it matters not where he is 
stabled or harnessed for his mission—wheth- 
er to thunder through Siberian wastes with 
an ukase of Nicholas ; or from Cairo to Tim- 
buctoo with a message from Ibrahim Pacha ; 
or from Thibet to Calcutta, on a commercial 
errand—he will show his Saxon pedigree, 
and his Saxon groom and rider. Where he 
goes, there will go the English language, 
and the genius of the English race. From 
the far, still depths of Central Asia, he will 
bring, London-ward, letters in the English 
tongue—letters to English churches—and 
then to English manufacturers and bankers 
—and then new furnaces will illuminate the 
hills of Wales with their midnight glow— 
and the tall factory chimnies of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire will thicken to a forest—and 
labyrinths of busy, bee-winged machinery 
will be added to the looms and spindles ply- 
ing now. And the iron horse will shake the 
sombre solitudes of barbarism with his giant 
tread, and call strange tribes of men to come 
out of their dens, and caves, and forest-lairs, 
into the sun-light and sympathy of civiliza- 
tion, and to change their beast or bird-skin 
garments for those of fine spun wool or cot- 
ton. And at every place where he halts for 


fuel-wood, he will leave a Christian mission, 
and teachersof the English tongue ; and re- 
turning, he will bring in his saddle-bags 
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more letters for bibles, and for bales of cloth { chantmen ; the sable savages that come out 


and clothing. The irresistible genius, and } 
the propagation of the English race, are fast | 
anglicising the world. Under the sceptre 
of England alone, there live, it is said, 140,- 
000,000 of human beings, embracing all 
races of men, and dwelling between every 
two degrees of latitude and longitude around 
the globe. And there is the Anglo-American 
hemisphere of the English race, doubling 
its population every twenty-five years and 
spreading it through the western world. 

And there is the English language, colo- 
nized, not only by Christian missions, but 
also by commerce, in every port, on every 
shore accessible to an English keel. The 
heathen of China, or the Eastern Indian, 
whilst buying sandal wood for incense to 
their deities, from English or American mer- 


; of the depths of Africa to barter on the sea- 
shore their glittering sands, their ivory, 
ostrich feathers, or apes, for articles of Eng- 

lish or American manufacture; the red In- 
dians of North or South America, as they 
come from their hunting-grounds in the deep 
wilderness, to sell their spoils to English or 
American fur companies ; the swarthy in- 
habitants of the Ocean islands, as they run 
to the beach to greet the American whale 
ship, or the English East-Indiaman, bringing 
their yams and curious ware to sell to the 
pale-faced foreigner; all these acquire and 
carry back to their kindred, lessons in the 





English language, and home and household 

words of the strong, old Saxon tongue, each 

of which links its possessor to the magnetic 
; chain of civilization. 





THE MAID OF TENNESSEE, 


Respectfully 


nscribed to Miss EE} 


izabeth Lefier Théus. 





BY JOHN TOMLIN. 





“°T was a maid of Tennessee, 
That I woo’d long time ago; 
And no Indian maid was she, 
That with silver I did woo. 
Love I offer’d, and did tell 
How much silver I had got, 
But the maiden would not séll, 
Love, fot such a treasure bought. 


Silver much I offered her, 
Gold in showers I did display,— 
Silver she did not prefer, 
And she ever answer’d “‘nay! 
But she was of perfect mould, 
And no.common maid was she,— 
Bright-eyed, charmer, free and bold, 
Was my maid of Tennessee. 


” 


Jackson, Tenn. 
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While I woo’d to win her love, 
With my land and with my gold, 
And my love for her to prove,— 
From afar a soldier bold, 
That was young and rich and gay, 
And no eommon man was he, 
Came along and stole away, 
My charming maid of Tennessee. 


Old men now be wise in time 
And a lesson learn from this, 

That a maiden in her prime 
Marrying old men, sees no bliss. 

Youth with winter brings but strife, 





Was the notion held through life, 
By the maid of Tennessee. 


1% Age with spring will not agree, 
; 
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BY ERASTUS EVERETT. 





Tue orthography of the word bayou indi- 
cates a French origin, but whether applied 
by the French settlers in the first instance, 
or borrowed from the aborigines and repre- 
sented by French letters, is doubtful. ‘The 
latter hypothesis seems probable. It is ap- 
plied to three classes of streams : 

First, to branches of rivers. In this case 
it corresponds to what are called in England 
and in the northern States of the Union, 
brooks and rivers. 

Second, it is applied to such streams as 
have their rise on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and, instead of flowing into the river, 
are carried back from it to the Gulf on the 
south and to the lakes on the east. 

Third, it is applied to such outlets or 
mouths of the Mississippi as are situated at 
some distance from its principal mouths. 

As the bayous of the first class are fami- 
liar to all, and as they have no peculiarity 
except that of being misnomers, they merit 
no special notice. The second and the third 
are unique, and as they have never, so far as 
our knowledge extends, been specially treated 
of, we propose to present their peculiarities ; 
and they cannot fail of being interesting 
both to such geologists as have studied the 
formation of the Delta of the Mississippi, 
and to the agriculturalists who live by til- 
ling its alluvial soil. 

There are several rivers in the Old World 
of a formation similar to that which is the 
subject of our special consideration. Among 
these, the most remarkable are the Irra- 
waddy, the Ganges, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris in Asia; the Nile inEgypt; and the 
Po and the Rhine in Europe. When we 
say that these are similar in their formation 
to the Mississippi, we mean not simply sim- 
ilar in regard to the alluvial beds through 
which they flow, and which owe their exist- 





ence tothe rivers themselves, for such rivers 
abound in both the Old World and the New ; 
but we mean that they have the peculiarity 
of forming large deltas at their mouths, and 
that their waters are higher than the adjacent 
country. The delta of the Irrawaddy, reck- 
oning from cape Negrais on the west,to Ran- 
goon on the east, has a base of one hundred 
and seventy-five miles. Of this vast region, 
covering an area of 10,500 square miles, 
the southern portion is uninhabitabie except 
by crocodiles and tigers. 'The northern por- 
tion is cultivated, and produces rice in great 
abundance. The country is not protected 
by dikes, but the river is allowed to overflow 
its banks, and extends back in some places 
for two miles, forming numerous islands, and 
more resembling many rivers than a single 
one. 

The delta of the Ganges has an area of 
22,000 square miles. The southern part 
has received the name of Sunderbunds, and 
is covered with aquatic plants. This por- 
tion is not sufficiently dry for cultivation and 
is inhabited only by reptiles and beasts of 
} prey. Calcutta is situated on one of the 
mouths of the Ganges called the Hoogly. 
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Here, as on the Irrawaddy, there is no sys- 
tematic plan of diking. ‘The high lands ap- 
proach sufficiently near, and lands immedi- 
ately adjacent to the river are sufficiently 
elevated to prevent any serious evils from 
the natural overflow of the river. 

The Euphrates and the Tigris have deltas 

of only a few miles in extent, but they are re- 
markable as being more elevated at high 
water than the lands which lie between them, 
so that canals extend, as Gibbon informs us, 





; from one to the other, and irrigate, by means 


4 


of numerous branches, all Mesopotamia. At 
the same time they keep the rivers from ris- 
ing to an immoderate height by letting their 
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superfluous waters alternately flow into / elements fromthe ravagesof a more cruel 
each other. Whether the rivers are artifi- } enemy, and Amsterdam was not disturbed. 
cialiy dammed,Gibbon does not state,nor does | Thus we see that Mesopotamia is not the 
he give us any clue to the solution of this | only country where canals are a means of 
question. “The authorities whom Gibbon | defence—a means which might, in case of in- 
consulted, never turned their attention to } vasion, be resorted toin Louisiana. It would 
geological researches, nor on this head not be the first time that we should owe our 
was the historian wiser than his authors. ; preservation to fortifications somewhat novel. 
Gibbon speaks of the canals rather as means ; | We now come to the Mississippi, the delta 
of detence in case of invasion, than as throw- | of which, reckoning the territory between the 
ing light on any curious geological fact. It ; main river and the Hatchafalaya,or black 
is quite probable that these rivers were both | water river, as the Indian word signifies, 
kept within their bounds by artificial em- | covers an area of 7000 square miles. ‘The 
bankments, since these must have been ne- ; age of this formation, as well as of all those 
cessary to prevent a deluge of the country. { we have referred to, though remote beyond 
The Nile has been celebrated from the ; human records, is, when geologically consid- 
most remote antiquity. Its delta, so called ered, of recent date. The Gulf of Mexico 
from the resemblance of its triangular form ; extended to upper Louisiana long after vol- 
to the, Greek letter A, has an area of 9000 } canic action had thrown up the limestone of 
square miles. The inhabitants, so far from ; Tennessee and Kentucky, and those fertile 
making dikes to prevent the periodical over- ; regions were clothed with verdure long before 
flow, watch its approach with impatience ; the waves of the Gulf had ceased to beat 
and celebrate its return with national fes- } against the bluffs of Baton Rouge. 
tivities. The river, before forming the delta, The appearance of this delta to a stranger's 
runs through a valley varying in width from ; eye, is very remarkable. To persons who 
fifteen to twenty miles. This valley is fer- ; have been bred among the crags and pre- 
tilized entirely by the sediment brought down sone of Prepac wa districts, — om 
by the river. ‘ something disagreeably monotonous in the flat 
When we come to Europe we find two } surface of thiscountry. It is as level as the 
rivers, which, in their formation, more re- } ocean in a calm, and the eye is not relieved 
resemble the Mississippi than any that we by a single eminence from the Passes of the 
have mentioned. These are the Po and the } | Balize to the bluffs of Baton Rouge. At this 
Rhine. The Po has not a large delta, but ; place the land rises to the height of froin 
is, in many places, kept within its limits by } sixty to eighty feet above the river and the 
artificial embankments. The Rhine has a } inhabitants call it the Highlands, There is 
delta of about 900 square miles in area, pro- } not a single pebble in all the delta, not even 
tected by dikes, in some parts eleven feet in a gravel stone as large as a pepper-corn. 
height. Apremcr at — = given | We use the wr Mees wp mi accep- 
way, and then the devastation has been ter- } tation of that word, including the formation 
rible. The most remarkable instance of this embraced by the two most remote outlets of 
was during the wars of Louis XIV. His : the Mississippi: the Passe 2 f Outre and the 
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army had penetrated into the heart of Hol- } Hatchafalaya river, or bayou. One writer 
land and were on a rapid march to Amster- » has lately made it extend to the mouth of the 
dam. The metropolis taken, Holland would } Ohio. This is like extending the delta of 
have been lost. At this critical juncture,the » the Ganges to Benares instead of. Moorshe- 
Dutch availed themselves of the regervoir at } dabad, and that of the Nile to the second cat- 
their disposal. They made breaches in the { aract instead of Memphis. It is indeed using 
dikes, and the French army soon found them- } this significant word in a sense‘entirely new 
selves overtaken by a deluge, and would and thereby introducing confusion in the 
have shared the fate of Pharaoh had they ; place of order. The term delta, as applied 
not saved themselves by a precipitate retreat. | to the Nile, was used sometimes in a vague 
Holland was thus saved by the force of the ; sense to include the whole region ex- 
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tending to the deserts of Barca on the west, . of the Red River to the Passes, the river is 
and the deserts to the north of Suez on the } upon the summit of a ridge which diminishes 
east; but it was never, by the most inaccurate | in width and in elevation as we descend. 
writers, made to include the valley of the To make this clear, we have only to state that 
Nile. : at New Orleans the surface of the river at 
The delta of the Mississippi is all of it : high water when it nearly attains the top of 
elevated more or less above the Gulf on the ; its artificial banks, is fourteen feet above the 
south, and the bays or lakes on the east. At § low water mark. At St. James, the rise is 
the same time it is much lower than the } twenty feet, at Donaldsonville twenty-five 
river at high water. From this formation ; feet, and at Plaquemine thirty-two feet. If 
result the two classes of bayous, which we } we add to these measures the elevation of 
are particularly to consider. These, as has ; the river at low water above the Gulf, we 
already been stated, are of two kinds, to .wit: » shall have the height of the surface of the 
First, those which we have placed in the ; water in the spring freshets above the Gulf 
second class, or such as drain a peninsula or ; of Mexico. By this means, we find that at 
neck of land formed by the bends of the river. ; high water the river at New Orleans is fifteen 
Bayou St. John is of this class,and drains ; feet six inches above the waters of the Gulf, 
the neck of land on which are situated Car- } and at least thirty-five feet at Plaquemine. 
rollton, Lafayette, and New Orleans. And } It thus appears that the rise in the Missis- 
second, those placed in the third class, such | sippi, in its delta, is even greater than the 
as run out of the river, like the Lafourche ; rise of the Nile; for that, at Cairo, which 
and Plaquemine. The reader will now see ; is near the head of the delta, is only twenty- 
why it was necessary to make a preliminary { three feet, according to Humboldt, and twen- 
reference to other deltas, besides that of the ¢ ty-four and a half according to Girard. 
Mississippi. For it will be perceivedat once, ; Now, this ridge is not only much higher at 
that the Irrawaddy, the Ganges, and the ; the head of the delta than in the lower part, 
Nile, must have the third class of bayous, } but it isalso much wider ; so that the declivi- 
since these are but so many mouths of the : ty is nearly the same during the whole dis- 
principal stream; they must have the second, } tance, and if there were a bayou parting 
to some extent, though not in so great num- } from the bend in the lower limit of New 
ber, nor of so large size as the Missis- ; Orleans, the current would have a rapidity 
sippi, since they are not raised so much ; greater than that of bayou Plaquemine, 
above the adjacent country. As there are ; though the descent is not quite half so great. 
no rains in Egypt, it is scarcely possible that There is one element more to be taken into 
there should be any bayous of the second ; the account in our consideration of this sub- 
class. The Irrawaddy and the Ganges ; ject. It is this: the Mississippi, like all 
must have them to some extent. The Po ; other rivers which run through alluvial dis- 
and the Rhine must have bayous of the ; tricts, is serpentine in its course, but it is 
second class. But those of the river of } believed that this river is more regular in its 
which we treat, are far larger and more nu- } bends than any other river of this class. 
merous than those of any other river in the } From extensive observations, it may be laid 
world. They are anomalous in their nature. ; down that the reaches are, on an average, 
They carry water from the very brink of ; five miles in length; that is, the distance 
the river to a distance of ten, twenty, forty, ; from one point to its corresponding one, on 
or fifty miles, where they disgorge it into ; the same side of the river, is ten miles. In 
some bay or gulf, connected with the Gulf , some cases these distances are not more than 
of Mexico. ,; seven miles, and in others they are twelve, 
The third class of bayous will first de- ; but the regularity is remarkable. This reg- 
mand our attention. In order to have a clear ularity is so rarely departed from that the In- 
idea of both these species of bayous, we | dians were accustomed to reckon distances 
must bear in mind that the river, through the ; by the number of bends. 
whole of its delta, instead of being in a val- ; Now, the bayous of the third class, the out- 
ley, is upon an eminence. Fromthe mouth © let bayous, invariably take their departure 
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THE BAYOUOUS OF THE MISSISSIPF?. 


from the river in one of its bends. The 
bayous of the second class, on the other 
hand, start from a point of land. The former 
continue of the same width till they reach 
some larger bayou, or some bay into which 
they flow. In this uniformity of width they 
resemble the stream in which they originate. 
When left to themselves they have numerous 
branches or subordinate bayous ; so thatthe 
Mississippi, from the head of the delta, is a 
mighty natural apparatus for irrigation. Fed 
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flow, and would at the same time have kept 
the Mississippi from making breaches or 
crévasses upon its banks, in the period of high 
water. These bayous being natural and not 
artificial, it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that if they are filled up, the river 
must force other passages to supply their 
place. To re-open them all, would be hardly 
feasible ; but some of them might be opened 
without detriment to the ¢'stricts through 


' which they flow and would furnish a sure 


+ by the never failing snows of the Rocky 


Mountains, this stupendous reservoir is con- | 


stantly supplied, and when all the bayous ~ 


were left open, it poured through them as 
through so many pipes, its fertilizing waters, 
and enriched every rood of land in the delta. 
At present, the branches of these bayous are 
filled up, as are most of the bayous them- 
But it is highly probable that every 
bend in the delta had formerly a bayou flow- 
ing opt of it. The beds of some of these yet 
remain. 
But these may be traced 
even where their beds have been -entirely 
filled up; for like the parent stream they all 
formed ridges by the alluvion which they left 


_ upon their banks. The Metairie Ridge was 


formed in this way by a bayou which left the 
river in the great bend above Carrollton. 
It is to be remarked of these outlet bayous, 


_ that they are nearly dry when the parent 


stream is at low water. They are but con- 
duits to convey the surplus waters to the 
ocean. At the time of the periodical over- 
flow they rush with the impetuosity of moun- 
tain torrents. 

It will be readily perceived that this class 
of bayous are all butso many mouths of the 
parent stream. ‘The present ambiguous 
nomenclature has led to radical errors abroad 
with regard to the nature of these streams. 
They should have been called mouths. This 
is the only proper term for them. Itis greatly 
to be regretted that many of these mouths 
have been filled up. They were so many 
safety valves through which the river spent 
its destructive power. 


branches and making dikes or Jevées in the 
lowest places. These precautions would 


Bayou Manchac, in Baton Rouge, } 
_ is an example. 


guaranty to the riparian proprietors that they 
should not be surprised by breaches in the 
banks of the river. A single proprietor may 
secure himself by making high levées; but 
in that case his neighbor must suffer. To 


' build all the levées sufficiently high, would be 


All serious evils } 
might have been prevented by filling up their , 


have been sufficient to prevent any breaches | 


upon the plantations through which they 


attended with vast expense. The height 
would need to be much greater than it now 
is, to secure the desired result. If the banks 
are raised, the water will rise also; for it 
must haye vent. This rise of the river must, 
from the nature of the case, be restricted to 
certain limits, but what these limits are, can- 
not be known but by experiment. We have 


; every reason to suppose that if the La- 


fourche and Plaquemine were stopped up, the 
levées in their neighborhood would haye to 
be raised several inches to encounter the 
additional force. If all the bayous, on the 
other hand, had been. left open, the Jlerées 
might have been two or three feet lower 
without danger. We cannot better illustrate 
the bad effects of obstructing these outlets, 
than by the simile of ‘the great poet : 


The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth 
rage ; . 

But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music to th’ enameled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ;' 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 


If it be objected that poetry is insufficient 
to sustain a principle in hydraulics, we have 
only to answer, that Shakspeare was a phi- 
losopher as well as a poet. 

Having treated at length of the third clase 
of bayous, we are now to speak of the 
second class. These are sui generis. They 
exist only, and can exist only. where the 
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bank of the river is higher than the lands ad- : 
jacent; and this is the case, as we have ; 


shown, with but few rivers besides that of 


¢ 


which we treat, and in those few, only on a . 
} the heart and distribute it by means of in- 
’ numerable branches among all the parts of 
bly on a neck of land near the bank of the | 
river, generally having their origin in some | 


limited scale. 
This class of bayous are formed invaria- 


of the small ditches or canals which serve 
as drains to the plantations. They flow back 


a 


in a course more or less serpentine, till they 
reach the swampy lands which are on a level | 


with the Gulf. These bayous not having ‘ 


) 


been filled up, and from the nature of the | 


case, they cannot be filled up, are found on 
every neck of land in the delta. To this re- 
mark there is not an exception. 


class are like the veins which collect the 
blood from the remotest extremities and 
carry it to the heart; the third class are 
like the arteries which take the blood from 


the system not leaving a single secretion un- 
supplied. 

These observations will suffice, it is hoped, 
to give a definite idea of the term bayou, as 
well as of the nature of the several classes 
of bayous. But before closing, we cannot 
forbear saying one word touching the lands in 
the great Delta. It has already been remark- 
ed, that most of the natural outlets of the 


; river have been closed. ‘The effect which 


They are 


of different sizes, generally corresponding to . 
the extent of the territory which they drain. : 


Some are not more than three or four yards | 


¢ 


in width, at a distance of two miles from the 


river; others are five, and others eight orten 
yards wide at this distance. 
which rises in the great neck of land oppo- 
site to Donaldsonville, and drains all that part 
of the Parishes of Ascension, St. James, 
and St. John the Baptist, that are situated on 
the left bank of the Mississippi, and falls 
into Lake Maurepas, is the largest bayou of 
this class. The bayou St. John is perhaps 
still wider in some parts, but this widens into 
a kind of estuary or bay for a distance of sev- 
eral miles. It there has a width of from 
fifty to seventy yards, but it again becomes 
narrow before falling into the Lake. It drains 
a smaller territory and is the conduit of a less 
amount of water than many bayous of only 


this measure has had in producing overflows, 
has been pointed out. The /erées, or dikes, 
raised to the height of from four to eight feet, 
and extending continuously as far as Baton 
Rouge on the left benk, and Pointe Coupée 


‘ on the right, are specially intended to guard 


New River, } 


four yards in width. The Riviére aua Chénes : 


also drains a large extent of territory in the 
Parish of Plaquemines. 

This class of bayous, as they suspend but 
little sediment in their waters, forms but very 
small ridges ; and these ridges are limited to 
the immediate banks of the bayous. , They 
are situated in the lowest lands, and are very 
useful to the districts through which they 
flow, serving as natural drains. 
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In order to | 


this, however, it is necessary that they | 
should be kept clear of obstructions. These — 
bayous, unlike those of the third class, grow — 
gradually wider through all their course. 
They receive tributaries, whereas the other 
class of bavons give them out. 


The second 


against overflows. The consequence of these 
combined causes is that the land cannot be 
raised. Beforethe settlement of the country, 
when the river was allowed to inundate the 
whole delta, it left upon it deposits of alluvion. 
This alluvion is now carried down to the 
mouth where it is deposited in the eddies 
formed by the meeting of the waters of the 
river with the tides of the Gulf. The extent 
of this deposit will be seen to be immense, 
when we consider that the Mississippi en- 
croaches upon the Gulf at the rate of three 
miles in acentury. While it encroaches at 


this rapid rate upon the domain of the sea, 


it leaves large deposits as far up from its 
mouth as it is allowed to overflow its banks, 


Since among the cultivated districts, thi¥ 


natural process of raising the land is arrested, 
it follows that some means must be resorted 
to, which shall produce the same result. The 
only practicable means, evidently, is draining. 
The lands at the distance of more than one 
mile from the river, in the greater part of the 
delta, must be drained before they can be cul- 
tivated to advantage. The process will be 
attended with great expense ; but the re- 
turns will more than repay the outlay. When 
the whole delta shall be drained, it will be 


; just as productive at the distance of six miles 


from the river as it now is at the distance of 
one mile, The soil is eqnally fertile. When 
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we consider that all the available agricultu- } Her resources are far greater ; the enterprise 
ral resources of Lower Louisiana consist of } of her planters will yet make them available. 
little strips of land running along the rivers ; Then it will be seen what empire mind may 
and some of the larger outlet bayous, of an } gain over matter. Then will be presented in 
average width of only a mile, or at most, a the great Delta of the Mississippi, the specta- 
mile and a half, we cannot forbear asking, ; cle that has long been presented in Holland, 
“ what will they be when this strip shall be ex- ; where the ocean itself has been forced to 
tended to the width of eight or ten miles?” } tetire before the enterprise of man. Then 
The present generation may not see it; but the extensive distticts which are now inhabit- 
the time is not distant. That this will be ; éd only by huge reptiles, will swarm with a 
done by appropriations from the State treas- ; happy population: Desert marshes will be 
ury, it is vain to expect. The work is too } converted into waving fields. \ To that period 
vast. That private enterprise will accom- } we may apply, literally,the glowing language 
plish it, for the sake of individual advantage, } which the prophet has empléyed figuratively, 
iscertain. We insist the more on this point, ; to represent the future glories of Messiah’s 
that the vast, the incalculable resources of } kingdom: “'The wilderness and the solitary 
the back lands seem to be unknown. Let ; place shall be glad for them; and the desett 
them be known, and Louisiana will increase ; shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

in population as rapidly as Illinois or Iowa. 





MOUNT PINSON. 


BY JOHN TOMLIN: 


eee 


In the vicinity of this place—although This monument is familiatly known ini the 
we can boast of but few monuments of the { neighborhood in which it is situated, as 
past—stands, moss-covered, and gray-grown > Mount Pinson. It rises to the height of one 
by age, an Indian Mound whose existence ; hundred and twenty feet, covering at its base 
dates back beyond the memory of man. } somé two, while its apex includes only a 
These artificial mounds, althowgh the pur- half aére.. The tallest as well as the largest 
poses for which they were built, whether for ; kind of trees grown on its top, and in the 
sépulture or defence, are the only records ; distance seems the abode of some giant. 
that the red man of the forest leaves to the | Being circumvallated, it must have been in 


~eeo 





ages when they have passed away. Long ; the olden time some strong fortification of 
after the Choctaw, or his kindred the Chick- } defence. The vestiges of & wall around its 
asaw, whose very existerice has then become ; entite circumference are still plairily to be 
a story of fiction, this Indian mound, like ; seen. Whatever may have been the put- 
Stonehenge, will become a subject fot anti- } poses for which this mound were étiginally 
quarian speculation, as conjectural ds ever } erected, it has been used at some period as 
has been those that riow envelope this drwid- ; a place of defence. There is one peculiar 
ical temple in clouds of thick darkness. As } feature in this mound that I have never wit- 
the beacon that points the mariner to the ; néssed in any other, and it is this: instead 
peaceful haven, this monument points uner- $ of being rounded it is hexagonal, and pre- 
ringly to the builder that has been, but is no } serves perfectly this peculiarity, from its 
more forever. The record is left of man ; base to its top. The time. has been, no 
that was, but now is not. ; doubt, when oti its top stood the giant war- 
Vou. [. 5 
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rior in his might, bidding defiance to his 
enemy below, as around him he gathered his 
trusty confreres. His tall plume, perhaps, 
made from the pinions of the eagle, sat 
enthroned on the brow of the captain-chief, 
and bending, waved. to every breeze that 
wafted to his ear, the enemy’s defiance, in 
mockery sent back into his teeth. 

I would feel gratified if some one com- 
petent to the task—some second Timothy 
Flint—some one as well versed in Indian 
mounds, the purposes for which they were 
built, &c., ag is Champollion, in decipher- 
ing Egyptian Bieroglyphics—would set about 


at once seriously, the examination of these | 


records.of the past; and in some essays, 
Jackson, Tenn., Now. 8, 1847. 


: 


HEAVEN. 


published in the Miseellany, enlighten the 
people on a subject that ever has been as 
mysterious to them, as is the Sphynx. In 
the various eonjectures about them—some 
contending that they were built by the race 
occupying the country at its discovery, while 
others strenuously asserting that the builders 
of them lived long anterior to the race that 
Columbus found in possession of the soil— 
one party contending that they were used 


as places of sepulture alone, while another , 


equally as _ positive in belief, proclaim them 
places fordefence. Among such conflicting 
testimony where is the truth to be found? 
Let us ‘hope that through antiquarian re- 
search, the truth may be elicited. 





INFANT IN HEAVEN; 


AND PRAYER DURING 


THE CHOLERA IN GLASGOW 


BY DR. CHALMERS. 


Tue following beautiful passage from the 
writings of the late Dr. Chalmers, may, per- 
haps, comfort some sorrowing mother still 
mourning over the grave of her infant babe ; 
and it may not be inappropriate, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to accompany it with a prayer 
of that distinguished divine, during the pre- 
valence of the cholera in Glasgow.—[ Eb. 

This affords, we think, something more 
than a dubious glimpse into the question that 
is often put by a distracted mother when her 
babe is taken away from her—when all the 
converse it ever had with the world amounted 
to the. gaze upon it of a few months, or a 
few opening smiles, which marked the dawn 
of felt enjoyment ; and ere it reached perhaps 
the lisp of infancy, it, all unconscious of 
death, had to “wrestle through a period of 
sickness with its power, and at length to be 
overcome by it, 
interes’ it had created in that home where it 
Was,so passing a visitant—nor, when carried 


Oh! it little knew what an } 
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to its early grave, what a tide of emotion it 
would raise among the few acquaintances it 
left behind! On it, too, baptism was im- 
pressed as a seal; and, as a sign, it was 
never falsified. There was no positive un- 
belief in its bosom; no resistance yet put 
forth to the truth; no love at all for the 
darkness rather than the light; nor had it 


yet fallen into that great condemnation which 


will attach itself to all that perish because 
of unbelief, that their deeds are evil. It is 
interesting to know that God instituted cir- 
cumcision for the infant children of the Jews, 
and at least suffered baptism for the infant 
children of those who profess Christianity. 
Should the child die in infancy, the use of 
baptism, as a sign, has never been thwarted 
by it; and may we not be permitted to in- 
dulge a hope so pleasing, as that the use of 
baptism, as a seal, remains in all its entire- 
ness; that He who sanctioned the affixing 


: of it toa babe, will fulfil upon it the whole 
expression of this ordinance. And when we 
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INFANT 


IN HEAVEN. 


aouple with this the known disposition of | 
our great Forerunner, the love that he mani- ° 
fested to children on earth, how he suffered ; 
them to approach his person, and, lavishing 


endearment and kindness upon them in the 
streets of Jerusalem, told his disciples that 
the presence and company of such as these 


-in heaven formed one ingredient of the joy 


that was set before him; tell us if Chris- 
tianity does not throw a pleasing radiance 
around an infant’s_tomb? and should any 
parent who hears us, feel softened by the 
touching remembrance of a light that twink- 
led a few short months under his roof, and at 
the end of its little period expired, we cannot 
think that we venture too far when we say, 
that he has only to persevere in the faith, 
and in the following of the gospel; and that 
very light will again shine upon him in hea- 
ven. . The blossom which withered here 
upon its stalk, has been transplanted there 
to a place of endurance; and there it will 
then gladden that eye whicl/now weeps out 
the agony of an affection that has been sorely 
wounded ; and in the name of Him who, on 
earth would have wept along with them, do 
we bid all believers present, to sorrow not 
even as others which have no hope, but to 
take comfort in the thought of that country 
where there is no sorrow, and no separation. 


Oh! wheh a mother meets on high, 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watehful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears— 

An over payment of delight? 


35 


DR. CHALMER’S PRAYER DURING THE CHOLERA 
IN GLASGOW. 


Do thou, O Lord, ward off from us the 
farther inroads of that desolating plague, 
which in its mysterious progress over the 
face of the earth, has made such painful rav- 
ages among the families of our land. Hith- 
erto, O God, thou hast dealt mildly and mer- 
cifully with the city,of our own habitation. 
Do thou pour out the spirit of grace and 
supplication upon its inhabitants, and spare 
them, if it be thy blessed will, the inflictions 
of that wrath which is so ri y due to a 
careless and ungodly generation. We pray, 
O Lord, in a more special manner for those 
patriotic men whose duty calls them to a 
personal encounter with this calamity; and 
who, braving all the hazards of infection, 
may be said to stand between the living and 
the dead. Save them from the attack of 
disease—save them from the obloquies of 
misconception and prejudice, and may they 
have the blessings and acknowledgments of 
a grateful community to encourage them in 
their labors. Above all we pray, O God, that 
the infidelity which places all its reliance 
in secondary causes May never sway either 
the councils of the city, or thé councils of 
this nation. May there at all times be the 
public recognition of a God amidst us. And 
let not the defiance, or the levity of irre- 
ligious men ever tempt us to forget that 
mighty unseen Being, who has all the forces 
of nature at his command,—who sits behind 
the elements he has formed—and gives birth, 
and movement, and continuance to all things. 





A woman who makes no return to our } 
present passion, whatever important services ° 


she may afterwards do us in the course of } every kind, can come only from the trial and 


life, will hardly meet with any thing from 
us besides ingratitude. —La Bruyére. 


Justygss of thonght and style, refinement 
in manners, good breeding, and politeness of 


> experience of what is best —Sheftesbury 
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Tue 17th of January, 1684, was the ap- 
pointed wedding day of Sandy Brown and 
Mary Allan. They had been acquainted 
with each other from their infancy. Besides 
a similarity of disposition and habits, so ne- 
cessary to the happiness of the married state, 
there were other circumstances which served 
to increase their attachment to each other. 
Both were born on the same day, that was on 
the 17th of January, 1664, making them 
exactly twenty years old when entering on 
the matrimonial path—an age rather too 
young perhaps for a gentleman, but one, not 
by any means an hour too late for a lady. 
Well, Sandy Brown and Mary Allan were 
the first born of their respective parents, and 
a prettier face than that of Mary’s was rarely 
to be seen. ‘They were baptized by the same 
clergyman, and-at the same time; both 
parents, as is still the custom in many parts 
of Scotland, holding up their little innocents 
in church, and promising in presence of the 
whole congregation, as well as before their 
Maker, “ to train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” 

The ceremony of infant baptism, as prac- 
tised by the church of Scotland, is one of a 
peculiarly solemn kind. That the vows which 
the father then comes under are not often dis- 
regarded and trodden under foot, would be 
saying too much; but that they are in gener- 
al, far more religiously observed than in any 


other country, is a fact too well known to be ; 


disputed. The moral and religious character 
of Scotsmen, as a nation, is doubtless in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the deep im- 
pression which parepts generally feel of the 


heavy responsibility under which they are | 


laid by the engagements they come under, on 
behalf of their offspring at baptism. 

Sandy and Mary were carefully instructed 
in early age in their religious and social 
duties. They had this other very great ad- 


vantage—the salutary example of their pa- 
rents. 


Without a good example, indeed, on * 
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the part of parents, the very best precepts 
are certain to be lost. Children are quite the 
creatures of imitation. They attempt to 
imitate whatever they see or hear, whether 
good or ,bad—for in early life it is all the 
same—children having no idea of the dis- 
tinctions of vice and virtue ; and to imitate 
the conduct of their parents is as natural to 
children as it is to breathe, or to eat or drink. 
Sandy and Mary grew up together, re- 
; markable for their amiability of temper, and 
exhibiting a wonderful sameness of disposi- 
tion and habits. They were both put to the 
same school, and at the same time. That 
school, as was common in those days in some 
parts of Scotland, for beginners, was a wo- 
man’s. The conductor of said seminary was 





a nice old lady, but the amount of education 

which she undertook to communicate to her 

pupils was reading in the “Shorter Cate- 

chism,” the “Proverbs of Solomon,” in a de- 

tached ferm, and the Old and New Testa- 
; ments. The extent of her knowledge in 
biography was a familiar acquaintance with 
the lives and characters of the patriarchs 
and apostles, and in these Sandy and Mary 
were faithfully drilled. With what goes 
under the name of profane history and the 
sciences, the preceptress claimed no acquain- 
tance. Her little capital, or stock of knowl- 
edge, soon became exhausted, and the pa- 
rents of Sandy and Mary thought it proper to 
remove them to the parish school, which was 
conducted by a gentleman, to whom might 
be applied the language of the poet : 


| 
| 
; 





‘* Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gage.” 


They both remained at the parish school 
till their education was completed, for the 
Scotch have a great abhorrence at changing 
their teacher, believing that no one ever yet 
; became a great proficient, as a scholar, wha 
; had gone through a number of hands. 
: Sandy and Mary formed at school an inde- 
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finable species of attachment for each other. ‘ 
‘They always contrived tosit together—to con- 
verse about their tasks,to help each other 
in working out their sums, and to share each 
other’s amusements, just if there had been no 
other boys or girls at school but themselves. 
Oh! these were happy days. But they had 
to bid adieu to school—Mary to go home to 
assist her mother in domestic affairs, and 
Sandy to help his father with the farm. 
Their respective parents lived only about ; 
one hundred and thirty yards distance from 
each other, and this afforded them ample 
opportunities, which were cheerfully em- 
braced, of enjoying each other’s company, : 
and of pursuing at times, some of their old 
harmless “ plays.” Itis a beautiful sight to 
see two young people, so virtuous, so amiable, 
devoted to each other by a pure and holy 
affection. Their early and marked predilec- 
tions for each other could not escape the ; 
notice of the parents of either, and their } 
strong attachment called forth from them, } 
and the neighbors, with whom Sandy and 
: 
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Mary were great favorites, not ill-natured 
remarks, but all that they said was, “ these 
two will be married yet, they love each other 
so fondly.” ‘ 
Their attachment grew with their growth ; 
and strengthened with their strength. By ; 
the time Sandy reached his eighteenth year, ; 
he was well versed in “farming.” As his 
parents, who were in easy circumstances, } 
found him steady and “ willing to do well,” 
the father not only became security for the 
rent of a farm for him, about twelve miles 
distance from his own, but gave him some 
money to purchase stock, and build a neat 
little cottage. Sandy, for the first time, 
left the paternal roof, and parted with his | 
Mary. He felt lonely and sad. Beautiful 
as was the scenery, and short as was the } 
distance, his memory often recurred to home, 
and the school, and the church in which he } 
and Mary had had many a happy meeting. § 
Finding that by good management, the farm 
answered his expectations, he bethought him- 
self seriously of getting “ settled in life,” that 
is, getting married. He doubted whether he 
should make a formal solicitation of Mary’s 
hand, in propria persona, or address to her a } 
letter on the subject. He determined to do 
the latter, and forthwith dispatched, by an old 


> with her Sandy’s request. 


man who wrought upon the farm, a letter to 


Mary, couched in the following words : 


Bioomvate, 3d January, 1684. 

My Dear Mary: Since | parted with you, 
time hangs heavy on my hand. I have every 
comfort here that I could wish. My farm is 
doing well—but you are not here. I feel a 
blank that cannot be filled up. You have 
entwined yourself so strongly around every 
chord of my heart, that I must confess you are 
necessary to my happiness, if not to my ex- 
istence. In short, if you will agree that we 
be married, I will ever prove a loving and 
faithful husband. Write me afew words by 
Peter, on the subject, and fix the day we are 
to be made one, and farewell, forever, to care 
and grief. Most affectionately, 

Your sincere lover, 
SANDY BROWN. 

The faithful Peter delivered the letter to 
Mary. She had no difficulty in complying 
In fact, she was 
not only expecting, but was actually making 
every possible preparation for the wedding, 
conscious that she was beloved, and it seemed 
to have been mutually understood that they 


’ were to be married, although they had never 


before spoken on the subject. The following 
letter settled the matter, as to the day : 


4th January, 1684. 

My Dearest Sandy: I got your letter. 
yesterday, and am delighted that you are 
pleased with your farm. I shall not tell-you 
the many anxious thoughts I had about you 
since you left Rosemount, and the sleepless 
nights. I spoke to my mother about what is 
in your letter, and she is pleased, and so is 
my father, so that we can be married. The 
days have appeared long to me since you left, 
and I do not wish to live any longer in such 
a state of anxiety. You ask me to fix the 
day. I would say the 17th of this month, 
which is on a Tuesday, a day I prefer to be 
married on. I have got every thing ready, 
and I expect my wedding clothes from Elgin, 
in less than a week. A short farewell, my 
dearest Sandy. 

Ever yours, till death, 
MARY ALLAN. 

Scotland, it has been said, is the worst place 
in the world to get married in, and the best to 
die in, for, whatever faults or defects the par- 
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ties may have they are sure to be raked up at 
the announcement of a marriage, whilst they 
are rather concealed, or favorable construed, 
after the other great event in life has taken 


place. The village of Rosemount, in which ° 
Mary lived, like every other village or place, . 


had itsown share of eaves-droppers and ma- | 


lignants. To put the “swine” through mar- 
riages, When on the carpet, was the almost 


5 


sole profession of two or three disappointed © 
“old maids,” and envious young ladies, at . 


that time ; and the ingenuity displayed, the 
deep schemes devised, on such occasions, 


were certainly of a kind from which one } 
could not withhold his admiration, however » 


much he reprobated the principle which was 
at the bottom. 


Sandy and Mary escaped | 


all annoyances of the kind. Their usually ° 
inoffensive and winning manners disarmed , 


even malignity itself. Nobody dared to say 
2 harsh thing of either. There seemed to 
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too, in that age, for both the bride and bride- 
groom to go together, when “bidding” the 
folks to the marriage,and under such fa- 
tigue Sandy and Mary bore up wonderfully 
well. Blithe aid warm was their reception 
every where, when on the important errand ; 
many and cordial were the congratulations 
they received. 

It was now the 15th of January, and con- 
sequently within two days of the day which 
was to unite the hands, where hearts had 
been united so long and so closely. 

“ All things, mother, I think are now 
ready,” said the bride, on that evening. 

“| believe they are, child,” said the moth- 
er, “except it be the barn for the folks to 
take their dinner and dance in, and it can be 
cleaned out and fitted up in an hour or two.” 

“We'll leave that to you, mother; you 


: and father will take charge of that,” said 


be a degree of sanctity about them, which . 


operated as a shield from every thing morally 
hurtful. 

All the villagers and the inhabitants of 
the country, for a circuit of some miles—for 
they were extensively known in the dis- 
trict—spoke with manifest pleasure, when 
it was understood that a day had been fixed 
for the wedding. 

That day approached. The banns were 
regularly proclaimed in church, and every 
arrangement was made for celebrating the 


to be observed in the north of Scotland. It 
was—and is still, though not to an equal ex- 


Mary. 

The mother signified her assent. 

* You can do it to-morrow, while I and 
Sandy are in Elgin,” said Mary. 

“Elgin, Mary! You surely do not intend 
to go to Elgin to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, mother, you know I have some fine 
things to buy there, and Sandy is going to 


, purchase the wedding ring.” 


Mary’s mother strongly pressed her to stay 
at home, adding that some one else would 
go for these articles, and do any other thing 


> for her. 
marriage, with that innocent zest with which ° 
country marriages in those days were wont } 


tent—the practice to invite almost the entire : 
population of the neighborhood, to the mar- ° 
ridge. At such occasions, every male per- 


son—so was the fashion—paid a certain sum 


to liquidate the expense of the feast, the ° 
women, of course, to be complimented by the | 


words, “no charge.” 

On such occasions, sometimes more than 
three hundred people would be present, but 
the average number was two hundred. To 


bid, that is to invite, so many people, part of ° 
whom are scattered over a thinly inhabited ; 


district, and to do it, in propria persona, too, 
was no easy task, for, in those days, they had 


not the facilities of travelling that we have | 


at the present time. It was the custom 





Mary and Sandy, however, were both 
anxious to go themselves, although the 
weather was cold and stormy. No further 
opposition was offered to their wishes; and 
they went to enjoy repose that night sooner 
than usual, that they might get up earlier 
to set out on their journey next morning. 

There are many superstitious notions still, 
as then, prevalent even among the more re- 
spectable of the Scottish peasantry. The 
howling of a dog at night, and the crowing 
of acock before morning, are universally 
considered to be evil omens—to betoken 
death in the neighborhood of the place where 
the sounds are heard. At ten o'clock the 
howlings of a dog were heard in all the 
houses near to that of Mary’s parents. 
Nothing ‘can have a more vloomy influence 
en one’s mind atwuch a late hour, and in a 


nicht of pitchy darkness—as this was—than 
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these canine howlings. With country peo- 
ple, it is a great matter to ascertain which 
way the animal looks while he utters these 
doleful Some boys who had, by 
order of their parents, risen from their beds 
and sallied out to drive away the four footed 
disturbers of the night, saw, by means of a 
light emitted from one of the adjacent houses, 
that the animal’s face pointed somewhere 
in the direction of Mary’s parent’s habitation. 
About half-past eleven the ill-boding of the 
feathered tribe commenced his crowing at 
the house of a near neighbor. Mary heard 
it, as well as the dolorous sounds emitted by 
the dog; but she had been taught by Sandy 


sounds. 


VILLAGE 


to disregard the notion that such things | 


prognosticated any thing, as altogethet un- 
founded. 
wise. She was a firm believer in such 
matters; and the impression on her mind 


With Mary’s mother it was other- ‘ 


was, that some calamity or other, which ‘ 


would affect her, was about tohappen. She 
did not positively conclude that any disaster 
was to befal her through Mary; but if she 
did not like the projected journey of the lat- 
ter before, she liked it a hundred times 
worse now. 

Yext morning came. Mary arose to make 
ready for proceeding to Elgin by the first 
dawn of day—Sandy was also equipped for 
the journey. 
her entreaties for Mary to abandon the idea, 
with tenfold force. She and the bridegroom, 
however, calmly persisted in their resolution. 
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ful, loving bride and bridegroom set out 
themselves by eight o’clock in the morning. 

“God bless ye, and send ye both safe 
home again,” ejaculated Mary’s mother to 
herself, as her daughter and apparent son-in- 
law turned the corner of the house which 
shut them out from her further view. The 
Manoch Hill is a place well known in the 
north of Scotland. It is a dreary, barren 
waste, intervening between the fertile parish 
of Birnie, and the populous, well eultivated 
district of Rosemount. ‘The traveller who 
passes along this “blasted heath,” has eight 
long miles to walk without seeing either 
“house or hall.” It is a cold moor even in 
In the winter its exposedness 
renders. it excessively inclement. In the 
latter season it is seldom without a covering 
more or less deep, of snow. Over this hill 
Sandy and Mary had to pass, in going to 
and coming from Elgin. 

Both the bride and bridegroom’s friends 
were all bustle and activity during the whole 
day in making every thing “neat and tidy,” 
and having matters “decent” for the joyful 
occasion of to-morrow. 


midsummer. 


All the villagers, 


‘ indeed, participated in the happiness which 


The bride’s mother renewed ° 


“Well, well,” said the mother, “since ; 


ye will go, would you not better have com- 
pany ?” 


swered Mary, “but to please you, mother, 


the marriage of the happy pair was expected 
to afford to themselves and relatives. Many 
a maiden, with a light heart, dwelt on the 
anticipated pleasures of the country-dance 
and the lightsome reel. Many of them had 
sweethearts of their own, whom they were 
to meet on the joyous occasion. Those 
who had secretly hoped that the witnessing 
Mary’s and Sandy’s marriage, would spur 


some tardy lover to hasten to celebrate his 
“Ww e would just as soon 90 alone ad an- | 
J 5 ’ 


we will take any body with us you think ° 


proper to name.” 
“What do you think of taking your sister 
Jane, and Sandy’s brother ?” 


Mary’s sister was to have been bride’s- 


maid; and Sandy’s brother, the only one he 
had,a lad of full eighteen, was to have been 
bridegroom’s-man. 


“1 think it would be much better if they 


own; and those who were loverless—and 
there are such in the world—severally hoped 
that some youth or other, would be infected 
with a relish for connubial bliss, and that 
they might win his heart by their smiles and 
endearments. The needle and the mirror 
were never more used—there was a greater 
consumption of thread that day, in the vil- 
lage, than there had been for years before. 
The two lovers promised to be at home by 


: @ little after dark. ‘The light had faded 


would stay at home and get things ready, | 
and then they could come and meet us after | 
- no word of Sandy and his bride. ‘The doating 
“'That’s my opinion, also,” said the bride. 


dinner-time,” said Sandy, 


Mary’s mother acquiesced, and the youth- 


away—darkness had overspread the face of 
that part of the country for a full hour—but 


affection of the parents of both, gave birth 
to a slight solicitude for their return. An- 
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other half hour passed away, and still no } them, spoke too plainly what a night it had 
intelligence of the lovers. The parents of ; been in the Manoch; and would have extin- 


both now became painfully anxious; and ; guished all hope, if any had remained, of 7 


what added to their uneasiness, was that the } ever seeing the lovers in life. 

bride’s-maid and the bridegroom’s-man had } Some took one direction and some another, 
just returned, saying they were not to be ; in prosecuting the search. For hours, all 
seen. It was proposed that a number of } efforts to obtain any tracks of Sandy and 
the inhabitants of the village should go out } Mary were fruitless. Two young men, more 
to meet them ; but this idea was abandoned ° active than the rest, went all the way to Bir- 
because of the boisterousness and darkness nie, to ascertain at what hour on the previous 
of the night. A dreadful storm roared, and night the lovers had entered the hill. They 
all of a sudden the wind arose to a tremen- ' had entered it an hour before dark! They 


dous height, and blew, as if from all quar- | had been detained in Elgin longer than they F 


ters, with increasing fury. The sleet whirl- ’ expected. Mary’s relations in Birnie had 
ed through the air with such force as threat- } pressed them much not to “take out” that 
ened suffocation to any one who would take ; night; “but they would not be advised.” 
the hill. They were lovers. They said their parents 
The alarm of Sandy’s and Mary’s parents ; and friends would be “uneasy about them,” 
had now reached a climax. The fathers ; and would think something had befallen 
conducted themselves with the fortitude } them. 
which became the occasion; but the mothers The two young men returned with this 
were in a state of all but absolute distrac- 
tion. Some of the sympathizing neighbors 
now and then endeavored to console them, 
by whispering that possibly the lovers had 
been induced to stay all night with the 
bride’s relations in Birnie. This, however, 
was seen by all to be impossible—even those 


who expressed the hope, deemed the thing } der of her lover. The father of the bride 
unlikely. The whole night passed away ‘ was the first to make the discovery. -He 
without any tidings of the lovers. What a ; saw a black object on the pure snow, about 
night! There was not one closed eye, save } 
those of the children, in the village. The 
wind blew with unabated fury ; how well did ° five yards further on, he found the two lovers 
its melancholy moanings “accord with the } buried in a wreath of snow; a small part 
soul’s sadness” of the villagers! In the of Mary’s mantle was almost all that was 
; 


PAE 


from Birnie. Before they had got half way 
across the hill, they saw a number of people 


object. They guessed the cause! Sandy 
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approached it—it was Sandy’s hat. About 


imagination of the mothers, its every gust } uncovered. What an affecting sight! There 
wafted the dying groans of their children. 
Morning came at last, after a night, which, 
in so far at least as the parents were con- 
cerned, had few parallels in the annals of ' Joved. In life their hearts had been united 
human woe. It was a night which seemed } —in death they were not divided. How 
to the villagers, generally, a short eternity. } long they had wandered on the hill; how 
By the first indication of day, every person, } long they had contended with the fierce 
male and female, in the village, capable of } storm before they were overcome and per- 
moving @ foot, set out for the Manoch Hill to } ished, is and will be, unknown until time 
find the lovers, dead or alive. The latter was > shall be no more. 
scarcely even hoped. The people—for so 
in the country they like to be called—had 


hands clasped together, and Mary’s head re- 





pected tidings, reach the little village. A 


not proceeded far when they found that what conveyance was got ready, and sent to take 
had been sleet with them, had been deep ' home the remains of the unfortunate lovers. 
snow and hail on “the hill.” The huge All in the hill had by this time gathered 
wreaths which they saw around and before » round the lifeless bodies of Sandy and Mary. § 


intelligence, accompanied by several persons 


congregated together as if surrounding some | 


and Mary were lying lifeless among the 7 
snow, her head resting gently on the shoul- | 


a hundred yards distant from the road. He 


lay the two lovers on the cold ground, the | 


clining on the shoulder of him whom she ; 


Soon did the mournful, though not unex- | 
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The procession, therefore, had all the ap- 
pearance of a funeral, with this difference, 
that the people were not apparelled in black. 
That mattered little. 


grief, as genuine, as was ever felt by living 
mortal. With slow and solemn pace the 
procession moved on. 
What a scene ensued! 
man, old or young, who did not “play the 


woman”—who did not weep profusely. The } 
women, particularly the mothers, were all ; 
Their demeanor, in short, baf- ; 


but frantic. 
fled all description. 


The remains of the lovers arrived in the 
village precisely an hour before the time > 
It was a most } 
affecting sight to witness “young men and } 


appointed for the marriage. 


maidens” dropping in from all parts of the 
surrounding country, plumed in their best 
and gayest attire, quite unconscious of what 
had happened. 
to sadness ! 


did not recover until their dying day. Many 


in the fullness of their friendship, brought | 


presents to the bride. Alas! she needed 
them not—she was gone! 
but yesterday bloomed like the rose—she 


who yesterday smiled amidst the loveliness } 
of health—then slept in the cold sleep of : 


death ! 
The worthy clergyman of the parish, a 
venerable man, who had exceeded the limits 


of human life, as fixed by the Psalmist, was ; 
as deeply affected as any on this melancholy ‘ 


occasion, excepting the parents and relatives 
of the deceased. The religion he preached, 
however, and which he also habitually prac- 
tised, taught him to be more composed and 
tranquil than others. Still nature would 
assert its supremacy in the heart. While 
most assiduously and tenderly administering 
the consolations of religion to others, the 
moist eye and the overflowing fullness of 
the heart, as indicated:by his utterance, told 
in eloquent terms how much he stood in 
need ef such heavenly aid himself. 

Every thing around served by cotitras 
heighten the sorrowful nature of the r 
dispensation of providence. The 
a9 — and biséuit on the ta 
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Oh! there were sor- ; 
rowing hearts, though they wore no exterior ; 
mourning—hearts steeped in a fullness of ° 


It entered the village. ° 
There was not a : 


Soon was their joy turned | 
The suddenness of the mourn- ; 
ful news had an effect on many, which they ; 


Yes, she who | 
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the spirits and beer to drink the health of the 
’ newly married couple—every thing in short, 
silently spoke of the happy occasion that 
was tohave been. And there stood the pious 
and aged divine praying in impressive ac- 
, cents in the family, near the inanimate bodies 
’ of those he was to have joined in holy wed- 
} lock, and on whom he was to have pro- 
nounced his special benediction. To the 
parents of the deceased he spoke in the sooth- 
, ing language of consolation, and concluded 
by singing the second stanza of the twenty- 
third psalm: 5 


“Yea though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill, 

For Thou art with me and thy rod, 

And staff us comfort still.’”’ 


In two days afterwards, the reniains of 
} Sandy and Mary were interred in the parish 
; church yard. They had expired together, 
locked in each others embraces, why should 
they not be buried in the same grave? They 
were consigned to the same narrow house 
: arhid the sighs, and sobs and tears of the 
} whole village. 

On the following Sunday, the worthy cler- 
gyman preached their funeral sermon. It 
was, indeed, an affecting discourse ; there 
; was nota dry eye in the church from the be- 
ginning of the service to the end. The ven- 
erable old man seemed as if more than him- 
: self on the occasion. He felt; therefore he 

was eloquent. Men oft-times complain of 
, short memories: there was not one present 
but carried with him to the grave, a vivid re- 
membrance of the minister’s appearance, 
’ manner and deportment, on that day. In 

tremulous accents, he read for his text, 
: Job, first chapter, twenty-second verse :— 
} “The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
? away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
’ With what touching pathos did he dwell on 
‘ the inscrutable, yet wise dispensations of 
; Providence! How impressive his admoni- 
tions to the young, as well as to the old, to 
reflect on the uncertainty of life. “ Who,” 
said the eloquent old man, “who that last Sab- 
saw the deceased in this place, and 
ught of the difference between their ages 
ige—who that saw and thought of 


? 


and 
i would suppose that they should be called 


before ie ? And yet it is so: they are in 
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their graves! Oh! my young friends, count 
not on the youth of thy days. She who is 
now dead, was in years as the floweret of 
spring, but she has been nipt in her blossom 
just when her prospects were unfolding! 
Art thou lovely? Oh! bid vanity fly from 
thy heart. But I still stand here to warn 


mons. Which of you may go first, is only 


have formed a sermon of the most powerful 
character. 

The story of Sandy and Mary was not 
only held in melancholy remembrance by 
the then existing generation; but long after 
the lovers had gone to sleep with their 


> fathers, it continued to draw tears from the 
and exhort you to be ready for the final sum- , 


known in those heavenly regions where we ° 


confidently trust their spirits now are.” 
Could anything have been more affecting ? 


and to give the whole a yet greater weight, , 
there was in the venerable old man’s coun- ; 


tenance, as he emphatically pronounced each 
word, a solemnity seldom witnessed on earth. 
Tn fact, his very looks on the occasion, ac- 
companied with his tremulous voice, would 
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eyes of those of their children, whose hearts 
were formed to feel. 

A stone, with a suitable inscription, was 
placed over the grave of Sandy Brown and 
Mary Allan. It was much defaced by the 
hand of time, and exposure to the weather. 
Whether it is still capable of being deci- 
phered, is morethan the writer can tell, for it 
is upwards of twenty years since he saw 
the stone which told the fate of the unfor- 
tunate lovers. M. 





TO 


MY CIGAR. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


¥es, social friend, I love thee well, 
In learned doctors’ spite, 

Thy clouds all other clouds dispel, 
And lap me in delight. 


What though they tell, with phizzes long, 
My days are sooner pass’d ? 

I would reply, with reason strong, 
They’re sweeter while they last. 


And oft, mild friend, to me thou art 
A monitor though still; 

Thou speak’st a lesson to my heart 
Beyond the preacher’s skill. 


Thou’rt like the man of worth, who gives 
To goodness every day, 

The odor of whose virtues lives 
When he has passed away. 


When in the lonely evening hour, 
Attended but by thee, 

O’er history’s varied page I pore, 
Man’s fate in thine I see. 


Oft as thy snowy column grows 
Then breaks and falls away 
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I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 
Thus tumbled to decay. 


A while, like thee, earth’s masters burn, 
And smoke and fume around, 

And then, like thee, to ashes turn, 
And mingle with the ground. 


Life’s but a leaf adroitly roll’d, 
And time’s the wasting breath, 

That late or early, we behold, 
Gives all to dusty death. 


From beggar’s frieze to monarch’s robe, 
One common doom is pass’d, 

Sweet nature’s works, the swelling globe, 

Must all burn out at last. 


And what is he who smokes thee now? 
A little moving heap, 

That soon like thee to fate must bow, 
With thee in dust must sleep. 


But though thy ashes downward go, 
Thy essence rolls on high; 

Thus, when my body must lie low, 
My soul shall cleave the sky. 
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LORD BROUGHAM., 





BY GEORGE ALNUTT, ESQ. 





** A man so various, that he seemed to be, 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome.” —Dryben. 


Tue following graphic sketch is from the 
pen of the late lamented George Alnutt, 


Esq., who was cut off by tie prevailing ; 


epidemic of the season, and from whom so 
much was expected as a contributor to the 
pages of the Miscellany. His intellectual 
powers were of a high order, and his moral 
qualities challenged the esteem of all who 
knew him. Before the insidious disease had 


made its fell attack, he had just completed an | 
interesting poem for the Miscellany, which 


will appear in an early number.—[Eb. 


Lord Brougham is certainly one of the 


most gifted and extraordinary men of modern 
times. His intellectual powers and resour- 


ces are of the most affluent description— | 


vigorous, versatile and various. Of chame- 
leon genius, his mental qualities, his political 
principles, and even the very elements of 


his character seem to change according to 


the subject that for the time occupies his at- 
tention and engrosses his powers. There is 
scarcely a topic of literature, a subject of 
policy, or a scheme of philanthropy, that has 
not been sustained by his advocacy, or en- 
countered his hostility. Theology, jurispru- 
dence, science, criticism and politics, have 
each occupied his attention and called forth 
his energies. He can speak and write on 
any and on every subject, with a copiousness 
and facility, as though each distinct branch 
of his multifarious studies had been the em- 
ployment of a life. As a barrister, he ac- 
quired a celebrity of the highest kind, espe- 
cially by the amazing powers which the trial 
of the late Queen Caroline served to elicit. 

In the House of Commons he stood alone. 
Here, indeed, was his appropriate sphere— 
the arena of his noblest triumphs. The 


} grave formality of the House of Lords, its 
; dull etiquette, and the few exciting influences 
which it possesses in comparison with the 
other House, are less suited to the vagrant 
qualities of his mind, and the bold, dashing, 
reckless eloquence which he pours forth, 
than was the scene of his earlier exhibitions. 
It is amongst the representatives of the peo- 
ple that Henry Brougham, the unflinching 
advocate of reform, the stern denouncer of 
; intolerance, the heroic vindicator of the op- 
’ pressed, and the unwearied advocate of popu- 
‘ lar education, appears invested with his 
proudest honors. His removal to the House 
; of Lords, therefore, though a necessary con- 
} sequence of his elevation to the chancellor- 
ship, is matter of regret; and, we are much 
; mistaken, if he has not himself often and 


; heartily wished that with the seals of office 
: he could have put off his coronet. 
} His conduct in the Court of Chancery 
was an anomaly in its history—a prodigy at 
} which the bar stood aghast! Long accus- 
; tomed to the drawling and dilatory, but usu- 
| ally correct decisions of Lord Eldon, they 
were astounded at the spirit with which 
; Lord Brougham proceeded with his decisions, 
who, with Herculean arms, literally swept 
away the suits out of that Augean stable; 
and notwithstanding the outcry that has been 
} raised against his precipitancy, but few ap- 
peals have been made against his fiat. 

As a public speaker, addressing a popular 
audience, Lord Brougham is probably un- 
equalled. His reasonings convince the un- 
derstanding—his powers of wit, fancy and 
imagination, bewilder and captivate the mind 
—his words peal in thunder, and lightning 
flashes from his thoughts. He can be as 
; playful as the lamb among flowers ; terrible 
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44 WOMAN. 


as a tigress robbed of her whelps ; inspissated 
bitters distil from his sarcasms ; his reproofs 
wither whom they touch—like a magician, he 
stands in a circle of his own, and all shrink 
from the enchanted ring; and his luckless 


adversary! with what relentless severity ; 


, calculate with the least certainty on the side 
; which he will take—now coquetting with the 


tories, anon flirting with the radicals, but 
too generally, alas! opposed to his ancient 


> friends with whom he long fought the battles 


does he treat him! he twines himself around | 


him like the boa constrictor, and merciless- ° 
ly crushes him in his many eoils, regardless | 


of the writhings and shrieks of his victim. 


As specimens of declamation, his speeches ; 


on slavery, delivered at the public meetings 
held in London, on this subject, though not 


equal in reasoning to the plain remarks of | 


Mr. Hunt on slavery as it is in England, are 
probably some of the finest specimens of 
modern oratory. For energy and force they 
were Demosthenean. 


With powers and attainments of so ex- 


alted a description, the idiosyncrasy of this 
great man is darkened with qualities inju- 


§ 


rious to its perfect symmetry, and lamentably ; 


opposed to the extensive benefits which he 
seems formed for conferring on the age. A 
restless vanity, a weak jealousy of men and 
of powers unspeakably beneath him, an 
overweening sensitiveness to supposed inju- 
ries, a variableness fleeting as the winds, all 


2 


concur to blemish his character, and to im- ° 


pair his usefulness. Connected with no 


party, fixed in no certain course, no one can ' 


of the people side by side, but whom he 
strangely deserted in the hour of victory. 
Claimed by none, and feared by all, he moves 
in his solitary and vast orbit, the blazing and 
eccentric comet of the political sky. 

As yet, his energies are unimpaired ; and 
most earnestly do we hope that he will live 
many years to retrieve by his upright and 
consistent advocacy of enlightened, liberal 
and patriotic measures the consequences of 
his past wayward course ; lest, like Pan- 
dora, he should be only gifted with all 
imaginable excellencies to let loose a flood 
of mischiefs on mankind. 

Before closing the brief sketch of this dis- 
tinguished man, we cannot but express our 
sympathy with his many domestic griefs. 
The ashes of his hearth have been mournfully 
scattered; and he who shakes the Senate, 
and causes a nation to vibrate through 
its whole extent, bends like a reed before the 
breath of affliction; and we sigh, as we 
turn away from the splendor that surrounds 
the patriot, the philosopher, the orator, the 
judge, to view the son, the father and ‘the 
husband, mourning over his desolated house, 





WOMAN, 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew drops whose lustre illumines the thorn, 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

When no beam from your eye, lights up peace in th’ breast, 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow, sinks deep in the heart, 

Till the sweet lip of Woman assuages the smart. 

*Tis thine o’er the couch of misfortune to bend,— 


In fondness a lover—in firmness a friend,— 

Prosperity’s hour, be it ever confess’d, 

From Woman receives both refinement and zest, 

For, crown’d by the bays, or enwreath’d with the willow, 
~Your smile is our mead—your bosom our pillow. 
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PAUL PARLEY'S ADDRESS TO SOUTHERN YOUTH. 


In addressing ourselves to youth, we feel 
that we have a broad and ample field before us. 
For each individual in the community, there 


) 
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is an appropriate business—some toone thing, ; 
some to another; and in a large and bustling ; 
city like New Orleans, any person can ob- } 
serve how numerous and how diversified are | 


the occupations of men. So, also, in a pub- 
lication designed for the improvement and 
amusement of the people, it is necessary to 
consult the tastes, and especially the wants 
of those for whom we write. 

As I belong to one of the Partey family, 
I must needs pay my respects to the young— 
I mean to youth, in general. Let others talk 
about the elections, and grow very warm 
upon politics—let the merchant give his care 
and attention to the prices of produce, and 
the operations of the money market—let 


desirable to his own mind, but to me, it is 
a pleasing task to try to amuse and to in- 
struct the juveniles of the day. 

Being an old man, f have learned that it is 
always best to talk to people in a language 
they understand, and such as they have an 
interest in. I have a fancy for youth—con- 
sidering all as such, who have not yet reach- 
ed the years of accountability, as men and 


as women; and when I look around and ob- ' 


serve that the majority in numbers, in almost 
every family, is composed of young people, 
the sphere of duty I have assigned to myself, 
in laboring for their mental wants, is by no 
means small, or unworthy of regard. The 
editor of this monthly Miscellany, Dr. Macau- 


good people, telling them of the design of the 
publication. As, however, the same lan- 
guage, and the same thoughts, do not often 
suit both the youthful and the adult mind, I 
shall, myself, here also state to you, by way 
of an introduction to our further acquaint- 
ance, some of my own notions about this 
matter, and how necessary it is to write pur- 


posely to youth, in order to secure their at- 
tention. 

Now, it is a fact, that there is no branch of 
the human family more generally neglected 
by the writers of newspapers and magazines, 
than the young. The publications of the 
day are, all of them, too lofty in their tone, 


- too difficult in the moulding of their senten- 


a aan 


ces, and in the use of their words, for the 
more youthful members of those families in 
which they are so abundantly found. In 
truth, there is nothing for you young people, 
to be had in them ; and you may in vain cast 
your eyes over their broad pages for some- 
thing to engage and attract your attention ; 
like the Pharisees of old, “ they make broad 


> their phylacteries, that they may be seen of 
men,” but youth have neither part nor lot in 
; the matter. 

each follow the inclination that appears most } 
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lay, has already made an introductory to the ; 


I have often been surprised to notice how 
needy young people are in their mental 
wants ; and yet how little provision, beyond 
mere school books, is made forthem. Indeed, 
it may be truly declared, that man never yet 
has applied his highest wisdom and care, 
to the young of his own species. If he 
wants a good crop of cotton or sugar, see 
how carefully and constantly he devotes 
himself to it. He never tires in cultivating 
the tender plant, and rearing it up in beauty. 
Or, if he wishes to train a colt, so as to pos- 
sess a valuable and useful horse, a really 
noble animal, he spares no expense to effect 
the work. But with regard to their children, 
men are too apt to suppose that if they are 
} abundantly fed and clothed when they are 
well, get medicine when they are sick, and 
duly sent to school, that nature will complete 
the grand work of their proper training and 
finishing off, as noble and intelligent crea- 
} tures. : 

. There is one man in the present age who 
> does not think so; that man is Peter Parley, 
' who visited this city a few years ago. He 

has devoted his life, his talents, and his zeal, 
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46 PAUL PARLEY 


tual delights, and oblige us to satisfy our-— 
to the improvement and instruction of youth : 
and he deserves well of his countrymen, not } 
only for what he has done in this cause, but 
also for the impulse his labors has given to ; 
advance the interests of young people. To > 
effect this object, he has written a number of : 
books, well suited to the youthful capacity ; 
and by the use of plain and simple language, 
has done much to render knowledge attrac- 
tive. People, you know, must be interested 
in a thing before they will bestow their time 
and attention to it; and aboveall things, they . 
must be made to understand what they are ° 
readingi before they can be expected to care 
much about it. As it was said of the poet 
Goldsmith: “Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,” - 
which in plain English means, he touched 
nothing that he did not adorn; and so it may 
be said of Peter Parley; he is always new, 
always agreeable, always lively, always in- 
structive 

It shall, therefore, be a pleasing portion of } 
my duty in the pages of the New Orleans 
Miscellany, to try to lead our southern youth 
by the atiractions of literature,and encourage } 
them to partake of the delight it affords. } 
But to do this it will be necessary to make } 
my language plain and comprehensive. I 
don’t care so much to try to write prettily as - 
to write plainly ; but to write that which 
can be read and will be read, and be under- ° 
stood when it is read. 


een ene 


This weaving up of 
words into tangled sentences, young people 
have no patience with whatever, nor indeed } 
have many, with older heads upon their § 
shoulders, any great fondness for such learned 
displays. I shall try to be simple in the choice 
of my words, and easy and familiar in the 
language as it flows. I must never forget } 
that I am writing to youth, and that there- 
fore some of what is improperly called the } 
dignity of literature must be laid aside. St. 
Paul, the great apostle, was “all things to all } 
men,” and I am very sure I shall never gain 
your attention, unless I write in a way to be 
understood. 

One of the first things in the education of } 
youth is.to cultivate within them a fondness 
for reading, and fur books. But like all ; 
things else, this must be cultivated before 
it is attained. Young people are not usu- } 

; om ade } 
ally fond of exercising their minds; and 
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ADDRESS, 


the taste for doing so has to be acquired. 


= 
Many persons say of their children, “ Ah, sai 
, poor Dick! he has no fondness for his book.” I 
; Perhaps not ; but in all probability the pro- Pub 
per means of instruction has not been taken an é 
to lead his mind into a taste for “ his book.” of 
You may have tried to force him into some real 
disagreeable task before you taught him mui 
kindly to relish it as a study. It would take tins 
a saint to love a thing he has been con- 
stramed to dislike. Nothing, however, is 
more easy than to cultivate this taste in whi 
young people. bes' 
“T wish you would tell me how ?” I think caf 
, I hear many a mother say, who has some eee! 
; “scapegrace” of a Dick, who is more fond mot 
of his dogs and his gun than his book. Well, suit 
in the first place, be mild, and gentle, and soc 
affectionate, to “ poor Dick,” so as to make mo: 
the house, and your society agreeable to him. wa: 
Don’t scold him, or he’ll take te the woods, { 
to a certainty, for relief. Then, in the next in 
place, furnish him with pleasant and attrac- ren 
tive books, and the company of those who his 
; are fond of intellectual delights, and who and 
will feel an interest in leading his mind off 
from the seductive pleasures of the chase. 
Nature has so ordered the constitution of 
; man, that there is a pleasure in the exercise 
of every faculty he possesses. Some of these 
; faculties are higher in the scale of enjoyment 
than others ; but no one who has ever found ‘ 
the road to the employment of his mind in are 
> the pursuit of knowledge, has failed to de- He 


clare that there is, indeed, 














** A joy beyond all that the minstrel has told,” 


in the exercise of those noble parts of his na- 
ture, which have their origin in the soul. 
What ardor of enthusiasm possesses the 
painter, the poet, the orator,and the mathema- 
tician ! 

These higher pleasures of the mind then, 
are to be attained by culture; and by culture 
too, in the period of youth, while the intellect 
is free from prejudice, and not yet hardened 
into debased ways. And another beauty of 
it is, that the mind widens and enlarges in 
proportion to its exercise, and there is really 
no telling the degree of capability of this 
kindling spark of ethereal fire within us. 
But too much of the animal will extinguish 
those flames, and darken all our intellec- 
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selves with smaller joys—those which we | 


possess in common with lower animals. 
In this city we may refer our youth to the 


Public Library of the Second Municipality, } 


as containing a choice collection of books, 
of such tendency as will beget within the 
reader a desire for more knowledge. How 
much more desirable such an employment of 
time, than this 


““Waste of feelings unemployed,” 


bestow their leisure hours at the numerous 


ADDRESS. Al 


and some of the popular branches of Chem- 
istry, as applied to Agriculture, explanatory 
of the nature of soil, and the growth oj 
plants—these shall be taken up in order, 
and simplified to the adaptation and under- 
standing of any and every one. As already 
remarked, the Parley family are famous for 
plain talk—they love their mother tongue, 
and are attached to the free use of good, old 


; fashioned English, believing it to be one of 
, the best of languages, infinitely superior to 
which must of necessity attend those who | 


2 


cafés with which our streets soabound. In 
seeking recreation from business, it is really 
more refreshing to turn to intellectual pur- : 


suits than in this continued indulgence in 
o 


most part, but a “leafless desert”—a barren 
waste, uncultivated and unemployed. 

It shall be the part and lot of Paul Parley, 
in the coming pages of this Miscellany, to 
render science simple and attractive—this is 
his aim. Such subjects as Natural History, 
and Geology, Astronomy and Meteorology, 


| 
| 
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Latin and Greek for common use, and cer- 
tainly that which is best understood. ( 
With these remarks, I for the present take 
my leave of the réader, and upon our next 
monthly visitation, will begin with a chapter 


: on Natura History, and give an account 
social hilarity, where the mind is, for the 


of some of the great men who have distin- 
guished themselves in this interesting branch 
of human learning—claiming to meke this 
bargain with the reader, namely, that what 
I write shall be readable—this on my part ; 


; and on your part, that what I do write, shall 


be read. This, dear reader, is what I ask 


' of you. 





Sincerity is a high quality, but is virtues 
are only efficacious when discreetly applied. 
Haman beings, at the best, are but bundles 
of prejudices and humors, which it will not 
do to cut through to abruptly, lest the ties 
which bind them to ourselves be also 
severed, and the friendship of years fall to 
pieces in a day. The prudent surgeon, at 
the same time that he exerts his skill to 
excise, is careful to lacerate, lest the patient 
die of mortification. In order to be sincere, 
itis not necessary to say the whole of what 
we think; enough that we do not, for the 
sake of being agreeable, say that which we 
feel to be untrue. In our most intimate 
friends there are numerous failings -which 
we have no right to point out, manifold 
weaknesses we must not make weaker by 
tearing ; and although we are wise to look as 
deeply into a well as our perceptions will al- 
low us, there may be athousand little truths at 
the bottom which it would be cruel to fish up. 
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, nothing. 


True philosophy consists in doing all the 
good that we can; in learning all the good 
we can; in teaching to others all the good 
we can; in bearing to the best of our ability, 
the various ills of life, and in enjoying with 
gratitude every honest pleasure that comes 
in our way. 


Never pretend to judge of people from 
what you see of them in society ; for it ofter 
happens that the most delightful actors in 
the puppet-show of a soirée, are the least 
worth knowing, and have some sinister end 
of their own to gain by “doing the agree~ 
able.” 


Ir you would thrive in the world, pretend 
to take people at the value they set upon 
themselves, which may be erroneous, rather 
than at their real worth, which may be— 
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LETTER FROM ITALY. 


Letter to the Editor, from a distinguished 
American residing in Italy, dated 10th Sep- 
tember, 1847. 


Dear Sr: Your excellent letter, written | 
on the morning of our great day of Freedom, | 
I have just received, and it has afforded me - 


such unmixed satisfaction that I cannot, even 
in the midst of a heavy press of business 


swering you by the first steamer which sails 
to our green shores beyond the Atlantic. 
I am so glad you are going to establish a 


ment for the arts of peace, or the chivalry of 
war—lI would go to the Queen of the South. 
as Lafayette entitled your noble city, I 


’ could give some convincing reasons for this 


preference, for I know the history of New 
Orleans. I have had the honor of knowing 
some of its generous citizens, and I do not 


‘ believe that a fair appeal was ever made to 


, them for a worthy object, which failed. 
and bustle, deny myself the pleasure of an- , 


New Orleans has had, in times past, a bad 


: reputation for morals; and yet, who has for- 
; gotten the magnanimity shown to Larned, 


' and Maffitt and Clapp? 


new literary journal in New Orleans, that I ° 


hardly know what to say, except “God bless 


sure you will need before you have gone far 
in attempting to maintain a new magazine 


south-west. 
after this remark, or I shall be misunderstood : 
for although almost every year, for a whole 


generation, has witnessed the birth and the | 


Their churches 
were crowded, and they were mutnificently 


supported while the rest of the Union was 
you”—and His blessing most people will be | 


ringing kettle-drum clamor about their creeds 


; and their glossary. They were content to 


. let public teachers hold such creeds as they 
in the bustling, commercial mart of the great ; 


And yet I must explain myself ; 


chose, so long as they enforced, by their 
eloquence and example, the highest senti- 


> ments of humanity, virtue, and religion. 
’ You cannot have forgotten the public meet- 


é 


premature death of some literary creation, 


in the South, yet I have long thought, if 
I were to attempt such an enterprise in 
America, of all places, I would choose New 
Orleans. The following are my reasons : 

I do not believe there is another great city 
in our country, where so many favorable 


ing called to consider the propriety of inaugu- 
rating a statue, the only one, I think, out of 


, Europe, to Benjamin Franklin; or the senti- 
’ ments there expressed, and the deeds there 


: done ? 


Who does not know of the mag- 


; hanimity with which your citizens, Robb, 


Q 


auspices would attend any noble, high minded, « 


and patriotic undertaking. If I wished to 
gather a populous and enthusiastic assembly, 


to inavgurate a statue or build a monument ¢ 


to a hero, a statesman, or public benefactor 
of any description, I would go to New Or- 
leans. If I wished to make an appeal for 
charity to relieve the distressed, or raise a 
fund to open an opera house for music, or a 
theatre for a great actor—if I wished to 
seek encouragement for an artist of genius, 
or an author of promise—if I wished for can- 
did, independent, and just criticism—if I were 
asking for an impartial hearing from the 
pulpit, or the tribune—if I wished to unite 
man together in any magnanimous move- 





’ some of them have had no rivals. 


ORI nnn’ 


McCaleb, Burke, and many others, have en- 


; couraged artists of genius ? 


The newspapers of New Orleans have, in 
the judgment of many, displayed for years 
the highest editorial talent. In what the 
French call lesprit des journeaux, 1 think 
The name 
of Kendall alone, as an editor, is known every 
whete on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
“ Bee,” the “ Picayune,” and the “ Commer- 
cial Times,” I find wherever I go in the 
leading rooms of Europe. 

The people of New Orleans have a liberal 
spirit in every thing. They hate sectarian- 
ism in religion, and rancor in politics. True, 
they are not particularly enamored of dulness, 
and I would recommend a “humbug,” a 
“meddler,” a vender of nostrums, as any ond 
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LETTER 


of the great “ snob family,” to try his fortune 
any where else. 
sons why it seems to me a magazine that is 
to be conducted on the principles you speak 
of, and sustained by such writers as you 
have named, cannot fail in New Orleans. 
Stupidity arid dullness ought to fail every 
where; in your city they certainly would. 
All these remarks will apply, to a greater 


or less extent, to the whole South. I believe 


that a great number of those reviews and 
journals which have “come and gone” i» ‘be 


South, deserved their fate. Why is it chat 
amid the general contagion the “Southern 
Literary Messenger” has held oa its high, 
steady, and brilliant course? It is the only 
periodical! America ever had, which, at home 
or abroad, has even suggested a comparison 


with Blackwood; and that for the occasional ‘ 


appearance of one of those glorious reviews 


which we are so sure to meet with at intervals . 


in the latter, it does suggest a resemblance. 

Some reflections have occurred to me on 
the failure of these literary journals in the 
South, that you have probably been often 
struck with. I think their editors made some 
fatal mistakes. They generally relied upon 
northern writers. Any body who has lived 
at the South will readily understand why the 
very idea of sucha reliance would be fatal 
tosuccess. Now, while, as an editor, I should 
court the effusions of genius from every 
quarter, I would suit th® social complexion 
of my journal to the district through which 
it was to circulate. I say the social com- 


plexion, not the moral or religious aspect of , 


it—for the morals or the religion of a man 
who can modify and suit them to different 
communities, must be too elastic to be worth 
much. But I speak of the social aspects. 
Who expects to see any thing but the spirit 


of Auld Reekie in Blackwood? or any thing | 


but John Bull in the “ London Times” ? Who 


would expect any thing in the “Courier des | 


Etats-Unis,” at New York, that smacked very 
strong of Yankeedom? One must look sharp 
to detect much of the clock pedler in the 
Picayune. ’ 


and the people amongst which they are foun- 
ded. They may all agree in morals and re- 
ligion—but their main scope is to represent 


the social, every-day feelines of those on whom | 
ts a . 
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, they rely principally for support. 
And those are just the reas | 


' and associations of different people. 


ITALY. ae 


I believe 
it would be hard to show a single instance in 
which a journal of any description in our 
country, has ever proved a failure, where 
this cardinal point was kept steadily in view. 
For example, after reading with some care 
and curiosity, all the southern literary jour- 
nals I could lay my hand on, I cannot now 
recall among them all, a single vivid, truthful, 
racy picture of the Planter’s Home in the 
South—a subject which might furnish end- 
less materials for amusement and delight 
every where. I have travelled through neafly 
all the southern States; I have lived among 
the southern planters—been in their homes, 
and have enjoyed their confidence; | ask, 
why it is that when a southern literary jour- 
nal is set up, we see it teeming with articles 
on Broadway, Chesnut street, Niagara falls, 
anda bear huntin Maine? The same thing 
repeated over and over, and over again. 

It is a compliment, rather than a disgrace 
to the South, that they will not support such 
trash. In a word, if a southern journal must 
be supported by northern talent, publish it at 
the North in the beginning, and call it by its 
right name. It is certainly no great compli- 
ment to the men and wonien of the South, to 
tell them, “now gentlemen and ladies, seeing 
that you are destitute of talent here, we have 
come among you to impart regularly the 
lucubrations of northern genius, as our fathers 
used to bring you clocks and nutmegs, before 
you got to making those useful articles for 
yourselves.” 

The worthy planter will say, I fancy, “Oh, 
it is quite unnecessary, my good sir; we 
import for ourselves. My daughters take 
the Lady’s Book, the Knickerbocker, and 
Graham’s Magazine, and unless we can have 
our own domestic produce, and something 
that comes out from our own soil—the real 
home article—we prefer to choose for our- 
selves.” These are natural and honorable 
feelings. I hope there is no danger of my 
being understood to add a single spark to the 


- already too ignited jealousies of different sec- 
‘ tions of our country. 
Ali these presses are suited to the countries . 


Far from me be such 


a thought. I allude only to the substantial 


. difference that does, and must, and ought to 


exist in the home of feelings, and aptitudes 
Go to 
the Circassian mountains, and tell those fair 
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women and base men, that they must tear > 


down their domestic altars and worship the 
stultified gods of the Hindoos, or the Ethi- 
opian. Go to the rock of Plymouth, in sight 
of the bleak waters where the Mayflower 
rocked in the winter storm, and tell those 
hardy, truthful sons of the pilgrims, that they 
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But in the name of all the Muses, why 
have not the young writers of the South long 
ago made us as familiar with all the unex- 


} plored wealth of southern homes and hearts 


must eat nothing but hoe-cake, and raise ; 
nothing but rice and sugar. Why? What ; 


ennobles a man so much as home—his own 
» glow with the heavens above them. 


home—that sacred roof-tree around which 


the tears and smiles of generations have con- | 


secrated all we love and live for. 


It seems to me that at this very moment ° 
there might be established several literary » 
magazines or journals in the southern States , 


which could not but prosper. But to be re- 


ceived into the houses of two hundred thou- ; 


sand planters, these magazines must be writ- 
ten for their owners. They must meet the 
wants of the hearts of the women of the 


and feelings, as Cooper and Irving have with 
the homes and hearts of “the Neutral Ground, 
and the Valley of the Mohawk.” Out upon 
the idea that there is a barrenness of genius 
in the South. There never was a warm 
clime where the genius of its people did not 


F’rom what part of the world have so many 
of our orators and statesmen come? I am 
persuaded the idea that southern writers can- 
not sustain a literary journal of high charac- 
ter, can be easily dissipated. If your maga- 
zine begins under such favorable auspices, 
I doubt not the men and women of genius 
throughout the South, will send in their con- 


; tributions, and you will have little occasion 


South—spirits which by distant, wide, and . 


often impassable territory, are shut out from | ; : 
> have yet had in America. 


the great world, and who consequently can 


have little intercourse with what we call ' ‘i , wee oes 
; lature establishing a University in New Or- 


society. The home of the southern planter! 


Why, the very name has something which } 


awakens feelings to which I have long been a ° : 
; ture, the appearance of your magazine will 


stranger. I remember some fourteen years 


ago, when I had fled to the warm skies of } 


the South to escape the blasts of our northern | 


winter, how many noble hearts I found in 
those stately, lonely mansions, surrounded by 
deep woods, all perfumed with the magnolia 
and the jessamine. How many bright eyes 
that glistened brighter at the stranger’s story 


5 
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to call on writers elsewhere. Yonr own city 
alone has writers capable of sustaining a 
journal of belles-lettres superior to any we 


The recent passage of an act by your legis- 


leans, is but another evidence of the munifi- 
cent spirit of your State. At such a june- 


be most opportune. Let it breathe the spirit 
of the hearts and homes of the South; draw 


' forth the genius of the South, and throw 


of other wanderings—of armed knights, and > 


old Scottish border-songs he had learned in 
the nursery ; and they, too, had strange and 
more delightful stories far, to tell him of the 


knights of the forest, of our Revolution, of : 


the wild shriek of the red man of the last 
pale streams of smoke seen rising through 
the tall trees over the ruins of the burned 
roof-tree in olden times; and then we rode 
far and wide for many days, with some faith- 


ful negro guide who had been their own con- » 


; freely about your Miscellany. In your enter- 


stant attendant on horseback, in their long 
rides through the magnolia woods, while their 


brother was away ina northern college, and | 
ostess But I am not writing the confessions — 


of a young lover; nor will I attempt to de- 
scribe the Planter’s Home. 


yourself entirely on yourown fellow citizens 
for support, and you must succeed. As for 
myself I hardly know as I could send you 
any thing worth publishing, if I had time. 
But I am devoting every moment of leisure 
I can snatch from my numerous engage- 
ments, to completing an historical work, 
which has claimed my severer studies during 
my abode in Haly. Here only could I have 
written it, and here only can I complete it. 
Do not fail to send me the Miscellany, via 
Havre steamers from New York, and regu- 
larly by New York post-office. You will 
forgive me for having written so long a letter, 
and for having expressed my opinions so 


prise I wish you every success, and believe 
me to be, 
Most truly, 


Your friend. 
See KK 
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REMORSE, 


EspLanapE Street, 15th Nov., 1847. 
Dr. Macautay— 

Dear Sir: Is your Poets’ Corner open to 
poets who sing in the defunct language of 
Rome? A few months ago, I amused my- 
self doing into Latin verse the beautiful in- 
vocation in Coleridge’s tragedy “ Remorse.” 


¢ 
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If you have not yet laid down any rule 


against such unfashionable literature, you 
will peradventure give this piece a place in 


> 


perciliousness, allow me to quote the words 


: of the learned, and not pedantic, Hallam: “It 


is an art not contemptible, either in respect 
to the taste and discernment for which it 
gives scope in composition, or for the en- 
hanced pleasure it reflects on the pages of 
ancient writers.” 

As the original may be new to some of 
your readers, you will perhaps think proper 
to print it before, or after the Latin transla- 


your promising Review. For the benefit of tion, or in juxtaposition with it. 


such crabbed utilitarians as might be inclined } 


to treat Latin composition with excessive su- ; 


Yours truly, 
GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


——s 


Translated from Coleridge’s Remorse, Act IIT, Sc. 1. 


Lingua verecundo solvatur carmine ; amicus 
Mollia verba loquor; Manes, parete vocanti. 
Audi, Alvare, pios, audi pia rite precantes. 

Sic reserata tuos jubeant cessare labores 

Claustra poli lapsusque vagos; nam deedala consors 
Agmina tu forsan celebras, per inane volatus 

Que rapidos glomerata rotant, picteeque colores 
Iridis exsuperant, teretem dum turbine rauco 
Precingunt tellurem, horrendum edentia murmur, 
Nobis ob nimios strepitus resonabile nunquam. 


Quod sors equa tulit: quis enim vos audiat, aures ‘ 


Illesus sonitu mentemve, volubile Divum 
Agmen, in ignifero qui ducitis equore gyros 
Innumeros, ether dum stridulus increpat. Ecce 
Preepete vos Libye tostas turbatis arenas 
Remigio alarum ; toste jactantur arene, 
Spumisque albentes, laticum mendacia, fervent, 
Gaudium inexpertis, gnaris lacrymabile monstrum, 
Noctivagos quando vectant per sola locorum 
Placida vos tollitis unda 
Estum hunc, qui pelagi surgens de marmore, 
aque mons 


Plaustra viatores. 


Stat, tenebrisque horret. Vos finditis arctam 
Molis Hyperboree glaciem: insperata vorago 
Fragminibus discissa novis hiat, et fera lembum 
Lapponicum vorat: in summo exercetis hiatu, 
Gens lasciva, choros, tumido dum corpore pulea 





From Coleridge's Tragedy Remorse, Act III, Sc. 1- 


’ With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 


> Tcall up the departed! Soul of Alvar! 


Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell : 
So may the gates of Paradise, unbarr’d, 

Cease thy swift toils! since haply thou art one 
Of that innumerable company 


’ Who, in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 


Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 


: With noise too vast and constant to be heard: 
‘ Fitliest unheard! For oh, ye numberless 


ae 


And rapid travellers! What ear unstunn’d, 
What sense unmadden’d, might bear up against 


, The rushing of your congregated wings? 


; Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head! 
Nunc quoque creber agit supra caput orgia coctus! 5 


Ye, as ye pass, toss high the desert sands, 


} That roar, and whiten, like a burst of waters, 
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A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion, 

To the parch’d caravan that roams by night! 

And ye build upon the becalmed waves 

That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 

Stands vast, and moves in blackness! Ye too split 

The ice mount! and with fragments many and huge 

Tempest the new-thaw’d sea, whose sudden gulfs 

Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard skiff! 

Then round and round the whirlpool’s marge ye 
dance, . 


Till from the blue swoln corse the soul toils out, 
' And joins your mighty army.—Soul of Alvar, 
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Mens eat, ingenti Larvarum ascripta popello, 
Blanda ad verba veni, ne te aspera neenia vincat. 
Irrequieta oro te per suspiria, longas 

Per spes, fata vetent licet aegra vigere, vigentes, 
Ante oculos, Alvare, velis astare precantis, 

Sic tibi lustrificos Ecclesia sospita ritus 

Annuat, et medicas artes cantumque potentem. 


——eoO 


LETTER FROM DANIEL WHITAKER. 


: Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker charm! 


By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 

Of a half dead, but still undying hope, 

Pass visible before our mortal sense! 

So shall the Church’s cleansing rites be thine, 
Her knells and masses that redeem the dead! 





LETTER FROM DANIEL WHITAKER. 


Letrer from Danie! Whitaker, Esq., late 
editor of the Southern Quarterly Review, 
dated Summerville, near Charleston, Novem- 
ber Ist, 1847: 


Dr. Macavtay— 

Dear Sir: 1 have had the honor of re- 
ceiving your letter, in which you request 
oocasional communications for your periodi- 
cal. It will afford me pleasure, as you re- 
quest it, to put together, as I have opportu- 
nity, a few hints on the subject you propose 
to discuss, and which you can use or not, as 
you may judge expedient. I must be per- 
mitted, however, to say, in advance, that I 
feel myself unable to throw any particular 
light upon it. I have paid some attention to 
the subject of common school education, and. 
embodied my views in two articles which I 


wrote and published in the October, 1844, ° 


and January, 1845, numbers of the Southern 
Quarterly Review. But in respect to popular 
education, and the best means of advancing 
it, you in New Orleans are so far ahead of 
us in this quarter, that nothing I can say, 
borrowed from observation, will be likely to 
interest you. 
we look upon the noble movement made by 
New Orleans during the last few years, in 
the cause of edueation, from the lowest to 


the highest grade, with profound admiration ° 
and respect, and are proud that we have at | 


home—in our own sunny South—so bright 
an example worthy of all imitation. 
In South Carolina we have, year after 


year, for the last quarter of a century, been 


projecting reforms and improvements without 


} much effect. 
; to admit the adoption of any general plan 


Throughout the whole South, | 


Our population is too sparse 


for the education of the masses. Numerous 
expedients have been suggested, and I believe 
our Governor, in his annual message, and 


; our committees on education, in their annual 
_ reports, have always insisted on various de- 


fects, and proposed changes, but their projects 
have, for the most part, evaporated in words. 
The last proposition of any importance was 
the appointment by the Legislature, of a State 
Superintendent of Education, who should be 
a salaried officer; a very good idea, if our 
whole school system were otherwise im- 
proved, which it will not be likely to be, I 
fear, for some time to come. 

In Charleston, we have several excellent in- 
stitutions, public and private; but in the pri- 
vate schools, tuition, I think, is much higher 
than it ought to be. Several of our teachers 


; have made independent fortunes by teaching. 


I may certainly point to a few who have done 
so. We have a high school, upon the plan 
of the Boston high school, under excellent 
regulation; a city institution, supported in 
part by city funds, and in which the tuition 
is much more reasonable. An orphan asylum, 
well endowed, intended for the elementary 
education of orphan children of both sexes. 
Two boys distinguished, by their talents and 
industry, are usually selected every year 
from this asylum and sent to college. Colonel 
Memminger, one of the great luminaries of 
the Charleston bar, and it is said, of the Epis- 
copal Church also, was educated at this or- 
phan asylum, and afterwards at the Seuth Ca- 
rolina College. The Charleston College is a 
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respectable institution, with a learned faculty; to be well managed, but never having attend- 


but is not so well endowed as it ought to be, 


and sustains itself with considerable difficul- 
ty. It has produced some excellent scholars, 
who are now the ornaments of the pulpit and 
the bar. The State Legislature came very 
near making a handsome appropriation to 
this college, at its last session, but this, as 
well as its other proposed money appropria- 
tions, except such as were necessary to the 
support of government, failed, either owing 
to the existing state of the treasury, or to 
I will men- 
tion, however, one instance of the liberality 
of our State. When,a few years ago, the 
heirs of the late Thomas Jefferson were left 
in embarrassed circumstances, the State made 
a present to his son-in-law, of ten thousand 
dollars. Gentlemen who have published 
works relating to the history of the State, at 
a loss to themselves, have sometimes received 


considerations of State policy. 


handsome appropriations from the treasury. 

The South Carolina College, at Columbia, 
under the administration of the accomplished 
Colonel Preston, late United States Senator, 
is in flourishing circumstances, It is a State 
institution, the professorships of which are 
supported by funds annually drawn from the 
State treasury. I believe a new professor- 
ship has recently been founded, and hand- 
somely endowed by young Colonel Manning, 
a gentleman of princely fortune, distinguished 
for his charities and publie spirit, and who 
will, in all probability, be our next Governor. 
Most of the distinguished gentlemen of our 
State were graduates of the South Carolina 
College, such as the late Mr. Legare, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States; James L. 


O’Neall, and various eminent personages, 


whose legal and literary fame South Carolina ‘ 
About sixty ; 
young gentlemen, I learn, were admitted into | 
this institution at the commencement of the ; 
Francis Lieber, L. 
L. D., a great political economist from Ger- 
many, and editor of the American Encyclo- ; 
‘ «their fresh and vigorous health, firm pos- 


egards with feelings of pride. 


present academic year. 


pedia, fills the department ot history, and Dr. 


William Ellett, who has rendered himself ; 
famous by his preparation of the gun cotton, | 
occupies the chair of chemistry in the South 


Carolina College. 
The free schools of Charleston are said 


; sued. 
etigru, L.L,D.; Chancellor Harper; Judge 
; occasionally attended its examinations. The 


ed an examination, I am unable to speak of 
them from personal knowledge. I believe 
about $36,000 are annually appropriated by 
the Legislature, for the support of free 
schools throughout the State. An effort was 
made at the last session to increase this 
appropriation, but it was unsuccessful. In 
the country, a revolution, in the whole school 
system will, in the course of a few years, I 
am confident, be effected by the railroads— 
The En- 
glish mania on this subject has extended to 
South Carolina, and our citizens, though very 
much split into parties as to the routes the 
roads shal! take, are wide awake in respect 
to the advantage and necessity of such 
modes of communication, and something will 
certainly be done in this way, from which 
we anticipate important results. Among 
the earliest of these, will be increased facility 
of intercourse,and a larger population. Our 


those great civilizers of the age. 


up-country will become numerously settled ; 
our agriculture, in all its departments, will 
revive; and with it, internal and external 
commerce. We shall have manufactories 
of all sorts established among us, sustaining 
themselves without governmental protection. 
Then will come the era of school establish- 
ments ona new basis. We shall adopt and 
carry out the best plans, and keep up with 
the spirit of the age. 

I forgot to say, that we have in Charles- 
ton, a military academy—a State institution 
—in which military science and exercises, 
mathematics and its various branches, and 
the French language, are studied and pur- 
This institution is an experiment, but 
it has thus far succeeded admirably. I have 


exercises of the last one were concluded by 
a commencement, after the fashion of our 
colleges, and the young graduates, distin- 
guished themselves by excellent perform- 
ances, which, in fact, would have done credit 
to any college. 1 was struck by the per- 
sonnel—the physijue of the young gentlemen 


tures, open chests, the flexibility of their 
limbs, and especially by the general justness 
and practical character of their views on 
mest subjects, and the unusual maturity and 
masculine tone of their understandinge, 
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which I attributed chiefly to their habit of 


reducing theory to practice, and of doing | 
the various things they learn in the institu- | 


tion. It is certain that physical education 
is too much neglected by the youths of our 
country, and that the health of the body, 
and the strength of the mind are often im- 


paired by cultivating the latter, as much as | 


we do at the expense of the former. 


HAME. 


I fear that 1 have been able to present 
nothing of interest to you, but if you have 
a miscellaneous department, the foregoing 
local intelligence may, perhaps, find a place 
in it. With best wishes for the success of 
your periodical, 

I remain, dear sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 


DANIEL R. WHITAKER. 





MY EARLY HAME. 


There’s ae sweet spot I lang to see, 
A bonnie, simple, hamely spot, 
And ch, its unco dear to me, 
An aften am I thinkin’ o’t. 
For tho’ I’ve been sae lang awa’ 
That noo my locks are growin’ grey, 
My early hame, that humble ha’, 
I mind as weel as yesterday. 


Its snaw white wa’s amang the knowes 
Look’d aye sae cozy, neat and clean, 
Enchantin’ were its fairy howes, 
Its siller burn an’ flowery green, 
An’ tho’ that splendor hadna’ lent 
Her gaudy ban’ at biggin o’t. 
The happiest o’ my days were spent 
Aneath the ait stra’ riggin o’t. 


°T was there affection, sweet and mild, 
Spoke kindly frae a mither’s e’e; 

A father on his bairnies emil’d, 
A fonder father could na be, 


A brither an’a sister dear, 
Shared a’ my little joys and waes; 
Where’er I strayed they still were near 
Beside the burn, or mang the braes. 


Our simple joys an’ blameless mirth 
Kenn’d naething o’ remorse or care: 

Contentment smiled upon our hearth, 
An’ crown’d ilk earthly comfort there ; 

An’ if we could na boast o’ wealth, 
Neath poverty we did na mourn; 

We had that best o’ blessings, health, 
An’ gear enough to do our turn. 


O, but I lang to see once mair 

That cot that was my hame lang syne, 
Although, alas! I never there, 

Again shall greet those friens o’ mine. 
Sweet is their rest ; their sleep is sound. 

Beneath the weeping willow tree ; 
Yet for their sakes the scenes around 


My early hame are dear to me. 


Sy 


OAS, 
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ON FORCE, CAUSE AND EFFECT. 





RY J. L. RIDDELL, M. D. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of Louisiana. 





I.—On Force. 


Tie words force, power, impetus and mo- } 


mentum, though frequently used in a vague 
and ambiguous manner, and often to signify 


{ acquainted with; while among phenomena 
} less understood, we can find nothing which 
can be construed into actual contradiction ; 
thus presenting altogether legitimate and 
‘ sufficient grounds for the induction. 


erroneous ideas, are really, when applied ; 


with definite meaning to physical subjects, 
almost of synonymous import. 
of mass M. be moving with the velocity v, 
during each and every instance of the con- 
tinuance of the motion, a certain degree of 
momentum, as it is called, is maintained ; 
which momentum is greater or less, as the 
mass M, or the velocity v, or both, are greater 
or less. Hence, Mv is an algebraic expres- 
sion, for the degree or amount of momentum. 

The simplest possible idea which we can 
entertain—indeed, the only one which truly 
accords with both experience and reason— 


respecting the nature of force, is that of a } 
mass, body or particle of matter, in the act | 


of moving. Recurring to symbols, Mv is 
an expression of the force possessed by the 
body of mass M, moving with velocity v. 


then as v=o, necessarily Mv=o. Here the 
mass would remain, but the force would 
become extinct. But if we consider the 
M to be diminished ad infinitum, v remaining 
constant, the force would, in the same ratio 
with M, be diminished ad infinitum. 
it may be inferred, that force cannot exist 
as an entity separate from matter; although 


it is clearly conceivable, that by possibility, | 


matter could exist without force. 


The presentation of these views may 
startle and displease the lovers of the occult » 


and mysterious ; yet the positions laid down, 


are rigidly in accordance with all relevant : 


truths and phenomena which we are well 


If the body, } 


If > 
at rest, the mass M can have no force, for > 


Hence 


Il.—On tue Revatioxs or Cause AND 
Errect. 

Phenomena, meaning occurrences and 
existences, make up the sum total of all 
that is observable. Agreeably to the views 
I have been induced to entertain matter, as 
I have defined, (vide N. O. Journal of Med. 
and Surg., vol. II, p. 593.) is the only cor- 
ceivable entity, which being inherently inert 
yet necessarily possesses the sole primeval 
attributes. extension and passive muobilty. 

; Phenomena must then be based upon matter 

- and motion ; and, therefore. for the purpose 

, of our inquiry, which relates to occurrences 

only, we may appropriately use the word 

/ momentum, as meaning the same as pheno- 

; menon. 

Elementary Case of Causation, or the Sim- 
ple Conservation of Specific Momentum. 
Suppose the body M, moving with the 

the velocity v, in any assumed direction 

> through space ; and suppose that nothing ex- 
ternal to itself interferes in any way with its 
motion. It is admitted, as a physical axiom 
by all, that M would continue to move in the 
same direction and with the same velocity 
indefinitely. Now its motion, or atm mo- 
mentum, any one instant, may properiy be 
> called a phenomenon or effect, of which its 
motion, or momentum, the preceding instant, 
was unquestionably the cause. Here, the 
causes and the effects have the relation of 
continuity. Suppose that the body M,moving 
with the velocity v, travels the distance s in 
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the time¢. A phenomenon equivalent to mo- 
mentum is produced at each instant; and as 
there must be an infinitude of successive in- 
stants in the time ¢, so in that sense there is 
presented an infinite number of like phenome- 
na by the motion M through the distance s; 
each one of which is continuously effect 
and cause. The duration, if it is allowable 
to use the word duration, of each phenome- 
non, though truly instantaneous, and, there- 
fore, inconceivable, may be expressed in sym- 
bols as equal to !—s being a divisor in- 
finitely great. If, now, we allow ourselves to 
regard the instant as made up of two con- 
secutive parts, t’2-8 and t’’2-8, it would follow 
that during t’2-8 the phenomenon might be 
considered an effect, and during t’2-8 as a 
cause, producing a subsequent phenomenon 
similar to itself. ‘These transcendental sub- 
divisions of an instant of time, though they 
may serve artificially to aid our conceptions, 
or rather to evince that our mental efforts are 
inadequate to form a suitable conception, 
cannot really exist in the instance of motion 
supposed ; because, in trath, the incessant 
production of phenomena, being neither more 
nor less than the conservation of momentum, 
takes place in rigid obedience to the all per- 
vading law of eontinuity. 

Causation by the 'T'ransferrence of Momen- 

tum. 

Suppose the body A, moving with the ve- 
locity v, and consequently possessing the 
momentum A v, to come in collision with the 
body B at rest. The body B would be set 
in motion, and nothing interfering, all con- 
cede that the equivalent of the momentum 
A v will exist after impart in the body B 
with perhaps a modified velocity, or that it 
will be possessed by both A and B; the sum 
of their momenta being exactly equal to A v. 
Here, an efiect or phenomenon, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, is produced. 
The last infinitessimal term of the momen- 
tum A v of the mass A and velocity , be- 
comes the immediate cause of an exactly 
equivalent, but modied term or terms of mo- 
mentum. This transition must accord with 
the law of continuity, and the same amount 
of momentum must continuously exist, with- 
out increase or diminution and without an 
instant of suspension. 

The question has been asked, whv is colli- 
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sion productive of the transfer of momentum 
from matter to matter. Why should A by 
impart, impart motion to B.? The result of 
impart seems to me to be one of those 
axiomatic and necessary occurrences, of the 
truth and universality of which, all nature 
presents us nothing but confirmation, and to 
which the reflecting mind cannot but assent. 
The transferrence of momentum by impart, 
seems, like the continuous motion of the 
same body, a strictly elementary phenome- 
non, admitting of no further analysis or 
simplifications. 

Relation of Cause and Effect in Ordinary 

Physical Phenomena. 

Nature is so constituted as fo insure an 
incessant composition, decomposition and 
intermingling of momenta. In some one 
phenomenon, at some one instant, certain 
matter possesses motion, derived or converg- 
ed from an indefinite multitude ef sources. 
In the succeeding instant, the momentum 
constituting the phenomenon begins to di- 
verge and commingle anew, in a manner 
perhaps reversely analogous to its converge 
ence, thus continuously entering into the 
composition of ether phenomena. Hence, 
the source and disposition of the momenta, 
efficient in the production of any special 
phenomenon, may be likened to the rays of 
light in the focus of a burning glass—the 
crossing of rays at the focus being the phe- 
nomenon, their convergence being the source, 
and their subsequent divergence the destina- 
tion of the constituent momenta. 

The production of specific and continued 
phenomena evidently depends upon the rela- 
tive positions and movements of masses, 
molecules, etc., the grouping, aggregation 
and organization of matter. ‘The efficiency 
of these conditions may be made apparent by 
reference to particular instances, T'ake, for 
example, the trunk of a tree, which, lodged 
in the bed of a river, contributes to produce 
a ripple in the-running water. The ripple 
may be regarded as a continuous succession 
of similar phenomena, whose incessant re- 
production depends upon the constant rela- 
tion of the snag to the moving current. In 
like manner the flame of a candle presents 


' continuous similar phenomena, as long as 
‘ the requisite conditions can continuously 


renew themeeclves. 
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Numberless instances micht be cited, 
which would go to show that specific pheno- 
mena endure for a greater or less time, 
merely because, from certain arrangement, 
aggregation, or organization of matter, there 
is an incessant continuance or repetition, for 
a greater or less time, of the conditions ne- 
cessarily preceding each instant of every 
phenomenon. 

Judging from the current opinions and 
doctrines of the day, it seems to me that the 
great fallacy of the present age in reference 
to the more abstruse speculations in philo- 
sophy, is the admission, usually tacit and in- 
direct, that the truths of external nature are 
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upon the human mind. Thus, in reference 
to causation, finding all we can directly ob- 
serve of the relation of cause and effect, is 
simply invariable sequence in point of time, 
some philosophers boldly maintain that no 


‘ . . . 
} other relation or connection subsists between 


them; thus making all natural phenomena 


, to consist in numberless contemporaneous 


} series of empirical occurrences. 


, 
< 


Discarding 
the great axiomatic law of continuity, be- 


, cause every link in the chain of infinite links 


cannot be separately observed and appreci- 
ated by the human mind, such reasoners 


; must necessarily regard the phenomena of 


> nature as consisting of separate and inde- 
in some degree dependent for their existence } pendent miracles. 
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Att moralists agree, nay, all moralists 
maintain that a man is as responsible for his 
omissions as for his commissions ; that he is 
as guilty of the wrong which he could have 
prevented but did not, as for that which his 
own hand has perpetrated. They, then, who 
knowingly withhold sustenance from a new- 
born child and he dies, are guilty of infanti- 
cide. And by the same reasoning, they who 
refuse to enlighten the intellect of the rising 
generation, are guilty of degrading the hu- 
man race! They who refuse to train up 
children in the way they should go, are train- 
ing incendiaries and madmen to destroy pro- 
perty and life, and to invade and pollute the 
sanctuaries of society! In a word, if the 
mind is as real and substantive a part of hu- 
man existence as the body, then mental attri- 
butes during the periods of childhood, de- 
mand provision at least as imperatively as 
bodily appetites. The time when these re- 
spective obligations attach, corresponds with 
the period when the nurture, whether phy- 
sical or mental, is needed. As the right of 


ustenance is of equal date with birth, sothe © 
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right to intellectual and moral training be- 
gins at least as early as when children are 
ordinarily sent to school. At that time, then, 
by the irrepealable law of nature, every child 
succeeds to so much more of the property of 
the community as is necessary for his edu- 
cation. He is to receive this not in the form 
of lands, or of gold and silver, but in the 
form of knowledge and a training to good 
habits. This is one of the steps in the 
transfer of the property of the present to a 
succeeding generation. Human sagacity 
may he at fault in fixing the amount of pro- 
perty to be transferred, or the time when the 
transfer should be made, to a dollar or to an 
hour ; but, certainly, in a republican govern- 
ment the obligation of the predecessors, and 
the right of the successors, extend to, and 
embrace the means of such an amount of 
education as will prepare each individual 
to perform all the duties which devolve upon 
him as a man and a citizen. It may go 
further than this point; certainly, it cannot 
fall short of it——Horace Mann. . 
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BY PANDORA. 





Tuts mother tongue of ours is a noble ! the province of the student. Our object is 
and beautiful language. It has been ren- } to make a few remarks on the excellence of 
dered, too, more so by the growth and culture | the English language as it is; and the dan- 
of the last one hundred and fifty or two hun- ger, may we not say, folly, of any innova- 
dred years. Times change, and we change ° tions tending to a radical change. 
with the times. Governments and institu- , There is such a thing in these days, or a 
tions all are affected, subverted, or changed ° talk of such a thing, as Phonography—the 
by the resistless tooth of time. The great ; derivation of which word fully explains the 
Rome—the Eternal city that was, is gone, } science which it is pretended to teach:— 
and even the mighty empire of that wonder- ; grapho, to write; phono, by sound. That is 
ful people has crumbled into decay. The ; to say, to break down all the old established 
language of the Romans has come down to ' usages and conventional arrangements of 


us in the lapse of nearly twenty centuries, } orthography, to changé tout cela, and to un- | 


as a classic tongue—a dead language, so } learn what we have all our lives been learn- 
called—while the great kingdoms of France, | ing and using, to simplify and to juvenilize, 
Spain, and Italy, inherit in a distorted shape, , and to vulgarize, if we may say so, our 
what remains of the much renowned Lingua beautiful and already classic tongue. 
Latina. 'The French is sometimes vulgarly, ; We remember some dozen years ago, a 
but not inaptly, called bastard Latin—being } splendid scholar of South Carolina, one whom 
a dialect which the grinding and wearing in- ; the Palmetto State was wont to honor, but 
fluences of ages has created from the ancient who is now among the noble spirits who die 
original stock, namely, the Latin. So also ; early— 
with the Spanish, which is less of a perver- | CUMS Winks ditdis taints 
sion, and still nearer to the great parent jig ie Winsinia’s Gait, 

: 

| 

; 


tongue. The same in degree may be said thant Wis cin * 


of the Italian and the Portuguese—all having 
sprung from what is called the Romish stock. 

Our own English, a language which above 
all others we most admire, is a mixture of 
the Teutonic and the Romish. The latter, ; —and who is entirely clear of them ?—to 
however, is a more modern grafting upon ; endeavor to shorten and to simplify the or- 
the original Saxon, and has, within the last ; thography of his own tongue. This was 
century and a half, undergone immense im- { before Phonography, as such, took its rise; 
provements by such admixture of Romish } and Mr. Grimké has the merit, if there may 
roots. , be any merit attached to it, of making the 

Now, we do not desire to write a learned ; first palpable attempt to change the mighty 
article upon language, even were we capable ; currentof popular language. To effect this, 
of the task; such articles are not adapted ; he published certain speeches of his, deliv- 
to popular taste, and rather smack of the } ered before learned societies, in this dialectic 
cloister and the school room, or at least per- style of hisown. For instance, as he said, 
tain, many would think, more particularly to the final e was altogether a superfluous letter, 


We allude to the regretted Thomas Grimké, 
who died of cholera, in 1832. It was one 
of the vagaries of that brilliant man’s mind 
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and therefore he omitted it, spelling such ; 
words as capable, admirable, conformable— ; 
eapabl, admirabl, conformabl. Called, with ; 
him would be calld; looked, would be lookt ; 
youthful, would be youthfl; popular, would 
be populr, and so on. ; 

It had, to the eyes of a cultivated man, } 
certainly a very strange appearance, to see 
a production beautifully printed, with fair 
and handsome type, so fall of what seemed ; 
to be typographical blunders. And the as- 
tonishment was by no means lessened, by the > 
remembrance that the proof-sheets had passed | 
under the author’s own observation; and | 
thereby the blunders, as. we thought, were | 


strangely sanctioned by him. By reference, } 
however, to a note in the preface, the matter | 
was explained, and Mr. Grimké announced 
himself as a daring innovator upon the es- } 
tablished usages of his mother tongue. 

He said that he had essayed in vain to 
prevail upon men to throw off these redun- 
dant letters, and that he would now “prove 
his faith by his works,” and set about it ; 
himself. 
see the extension of his new plan, beyond | 
the single instance of his own perverted : 
judgment. No one with any pretensions to | 
scholarship, extending beyond the primary : 
department, would dare the mighty deed of ; 
spelling purposely wrong. Instead of science 
—perhaps “science, falsely so called”—the 
writer who should adopt Mr. Grimké’s inno- 
vation, would rather suffer under the imputa- 
tion of ignorance, than as the projector of 
a system peculiarly new and desirable—a } 
state of things “non dii, non homines, conces- 
sunt columne.” 

It strikes us that even viewing the under- 
taking as a laudable one,here would inter- 
pose an immense difficulty. A change so } 
radical as that of a language which is part 
and parcel of the community, and comes 
home so sensibly to the “business and bo- 
soms of men,” would necessarily be slow and 
gradual. All changes, whether of language 
or government, or manners, or even morals, 
are gradual both in their inception and their 
progress ; and such a change as that of the 
spelling of words, so sensitive a point in the { 
estimation of those pretending to be scholars, } 
would be attended with a backwardness more 
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Poor Mr. Grimké never lived to ! 
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than usual on the part of mankind in conse- ‘ 





quence of the stigma and ridicule attached 
to bad spellers. 

But, this is a small consideration to the 
difficulties which would ensue upon any such 


> innovation in our vernacular. 


“We need no change—and least of all, 
Such change as they would give us.” 


; Our language, as we have observed, has 


been in the process of improvement, gradual 


: and sure, for the last two centuries, but more 


particularly since the days of Queen Anne 
of England. How different the language, 
or rather we may say, the jargon, of the days 


: of the Commonwealth, from the rich, flowing 


and pure English of the Addisonian age, 
and of the British Essayists generally, of 
whom Joseph Addison was the beginning 
and the chief—the high priest of the beau- 
tiful and the true, in language and in style. 

Mrs. Strickland, in her gossipping and 
highly entertaining “ Lives of the Queens,” 
has given us many of Queen Elizabeth's 


: letters in that volume devoted to mighty 
: virgin queen, as she was pleased to arrogate 


to herself. We defy transcendentalism it- 
self, supposing it could be personified for the 
occasion, to descend into the maelstrom of 
her entangled sentences, and draw up truth, 
and p’ain truth, from language such as that 
of hers. What involved, parenthetical sen- 
tences she writes; and how difficult, and 
often impossible, to fathom her meaning ! 
Language had improved a little, and very 
little, a hundred years later, in the days of 
that renowned mystifier, Oliver Cromwell. 
If the use of language, as that prince of 
double-dealers, Talleyrand, has declared, is 
to conceal our true thoughts, such men as 


; Oliver Cromwell, deserve especial congratu- 


lation at having attained to preeminence in 
the art and science of mystification. We 
are aware that much is attributable to the 
skill of the individual in the use of language, 
as a man of deficient culture may imbibe 
malpractices in language as well as in mo- 
rals; but more, we conceive, was this wrapt 
and entangled style of the Elizabethean age, 
and the period of the Commonwealth, the 
result of that poverty of the language, which 
it has been the glory of our own times to 


} correct and improve. 


With all the remodeling and modernizing 
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which the numerous editors of Shakspeare } 
have given to the writings of that immortal } 
bard, much, very much, is still a dead letter ; 
to the mass of readers in these our days, on 
account of the antique style, in part, and in ; 
part, also, from the use of words now in 
desuetude—that is, obsolete. Much of the } 
popular fame of Shakspeare results from the } 
published and proclaimed opinions of scholars 
and competent judges; because the language ; 
of this great poet is not entirely the language | 
of the people in these days. 

The improvement commencing more par- ° 
ticularly in the reign of Anne, is from the 
large admixture of words from the Latin stock } 
—words exceedingly expressive, and convey- ; 
ing ideas with less copiousness of language } 
—a smaller waste of the raw material as it ; 
were. The word description, for instance, } 
from the Latin root, scribo, to write, de, of, } 
is a word almost without a synonyme in the } 
native Saxon derivatives. We could not : 
now, in popular parlance, “begin to do with- } 
out” this important word. The word chris- } 
tendom, could be very well written. without | 
the h and the 7; but as they point to the } 
primitive, it would be very unscientific to ; 
drop them. In psalmedy, the p is retained ° 
upon the same principle. In chronology, 
chirography, and such other words quite nu- 
merous in our tongue, retaining the silent h, | 
the reason seems to be a very satisfactory 
one why it should be so, namely, it indicates ; 
the corresponding word in the Greek from 
whence the root, and from which so many of 
our scientific words have their origin. ; 

So with the hundreds of trisyllabic and ' 
polysyllabic words engrafted closely upon | 
the modern English. ‘These examples could | 
be largely extended, to show the richness 
and copiousness of our vernacular, by the | 
addition and importation of such a large 
amount of Latin derivatives. The space, 
however, we have assigned for ourselves in 
this article, barely allows more than a pass- 
ing reference to the fact, of these large ad- ; 
ditions to our own now glorious language, | 
as well as an illustration in some small de- | 
gree, of the source whence its copiousness - 
is derived. 

Toa foreigner, we allow there are great | 
difficulties to be overcome in attaining a : 


¢ 


critical knowledge of the lights and shadows ‘ 
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of the English, and mostly on account of the 
orthography of the tongue. The French, 
and especially the Latin, are more peculiar 
in their syntactical arrangement, and in turn 
these languages present difficulties. But 


; while the arrangement of sentences in En- 


glish is simple and concise, its orthography 
is more difficult of comprehension. This 
arises from the very nature of the language, 
and its derivatives. The vowels instead of 
adhering to one single sound, so peculiar to 
the Spanish, have a very great variety of 
sounds. These are the sources of much 


trouble and perplexity to a foreigner, but 


they partake of the nature of the language 


; itself, and are indispensable to its scientific 


comprehension. 

The word sign contains apparently a su- 
perfiuous letter, that of g. But when we 
remember that it comes from 'the Latin sig- 
num, the reason of retaining the gis appa- 
rent, leading the student at once to the root 
whence it is derived, and consequently con- 
veying its meaning. And thence we have 
also the key to all the derivatives of this 
word: as assign, design, consign, &c. 

Why retain an o in the word journal, when 
it is not sounded? Because it is from the 
French word jour, a day, which at once con- 
veys the meaning of the term, and scientifi- 
cally points out its origin. Why retain the 


; p in the word exempt, a silent letter? Be- 


cause it comes from the supine empium, of, 


> emo, to buy. Why retain the silent n in 
> condemn? Because it is derived from damno, 


the Latin primitive. 

We could go on largely in these exposi- 
tions, but we do not attempt an essay on the 
subject, and merely refer to a few instances 
to establish the principle: namely, that where 
a word is derived from another language, 
good taste requires that we should so far 
conform to its idiom, as to preserve as much 
of the originality, as will point unerringly 
to its source. 

But a greater difficulty than all, would 
arise from the “confusion of languages” ne- 
cessarily superinduced. ‘The vernacular, as 
at present improved, is already a classic 


; tongue. Poets, philosophers and historians 


have all embalmed their best thoughts and 
brightest productions in the pure and beauti- 
ful tongne which we declare our vernacular 
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to be. Inthe event of any radical change 


cumulation of literature in our tongue for 


therein, a babel-like confusion would arise, : the last one hundred and fifty years would 


and all those sons and daughters of Adam } 


who now esteem themselves au fait in the 


compelled to seek out the seminaries of pho- 
nographic learning, and don their school 
books anew. 


5 


5 


necessarily become a dead language to the 


» unborn juveniles of the twentieth century. 
mysteries of their own tongue, would be | 


We mean to say, that those originals would 


} become a classic to the generations to come, 
) just as Homer and Horace are now classics 


It would be a sad thing to | 


compel these gentlemen and ladies of a cer- } 


tain age, to begin to learn anew their own 
good mother tongue! 
the thing be possible ? 

But the rising generation, you say, you 
will indoctrinate them into the system, and 
then all would become easy; and besides, 
they would learn the elements of language 


thography according to the present estab- 
lished, and, as it is considered, improved 
system. 

It is possible that a shorter method might 
be had to obviate the difficulties of the nu- 
merous vowel sounds in our language, so 
that children and other learners might be 
facilitated in the work. But in respect to 
children, cui bono? Nature has herself point- 
ed out the plan of a child’s education, or 


is a necessity of hastening slowly in the es- 
tablishment of the mind in knowledge. 


Quere—How could | 


to us, 

It may be said that all these intellectual 
treasures could be reached through the in- 
strumentality of phonotypic rescripts ; but 
the beauties of the original would be measu- 
rably lost as we conceive : for no changing 
of one language for another can ever equal 


; the spirit of that in which it was at first 
; written. 

at one-twentieth the labor now bestowed upon } 
the complicated machinery of English or- ; 


We cannot bear the idea of our great- 
great-great-grandchildren falling under pho- 


; nographic rule in their educational training, 
, and thus learning to read and to write in any 
> . . 

, other tongue than that in which we, and our 


worthy fathers of these golden ages of litera- 
ture, have been reared. There is something 


> sad and sorrowful in the bare idea of the 
; English language ever falling into desuetude. 
, Its excellence has been the result of the la- 


bors of some of the greatest men that have 


> lived in modern times—their genius has al- 
rather has given us the hint how that there } 


ready immortalized the language in which 


} they wrote; and we desire a language so 


The ; 


long years of youth and dawning manhood, ; 
from eight or ten even to the twentieth year | 
or upwards, was intended for a slow and ? 


steady growth and progress towards perfec- 
tion. Festine lente, is an excellent motto for 


copious and so comprehensive to exist in 
perpetuity. 

We shall conclude our scattering remarks 
upon this subject by giving a few examples 
from a phonotypic newspaper published in 


; Boston—for they, the phonographists, haye 


§ 


those who have charge of the education of ; 
’ tongue,” hailing from the American Athens, 


youth. 


It. were idle to send a boy forth into the ; 
world with an overburdened and prematurely ; 


advanced education. 


Such efforts are ever ' 


abortive, because the mind needs the ballast : 
} had its presses, so had Millerism and Mor- 


of judgment and experience which ripened 
age can alone yield. 


> monism. 


Besides. and above all, such an essential ; 


alteration in our mother tongue, as that pro- 


posed by our phonographists, would, in years } 
and in generations to come, render the lan- } 
guage of Burke and of Chatham, of Hume 
, especially that is wonderful, carries off the 
, crowd and gains converts. But to the pho- 
which is by no means unworthy of regard, | 


and Gibbon, and the numerous array of Brit- 
ish classics and our own American literati, 


The ac- 


altogether obsolete and forgotten. 


already begun a newspaper “in their own 


to be sure. Where was there in these our 
days, anything novel and wonderful but soon 
found means to spread its dogmas abroad in 
a press devoted to its support. Anti-Masonry 


Abolitionismi has a host of them 
scattered far and wide over the North. Even 
the venders of quack pills and other nos- 
trums, “ positive cures” for “ all the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” have their weekly or month- 
ly issues. Every thing that is new, and 


nographic orthography, which we take from 
“Tr: Ancio-Saxoy!” Tt should be re- 
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marked, by the way, that these daring inno- 
vators have also introduced additional letters, 
or rather such signs as express a combina- 


and oo, and, indeed, the diphthongs generally, 
are all curtailed and whittled down into a 


} 
? 
tion of letters. T'h, and gh, and ch and ov, 


new “first element of a sound,” for so gram- 


English. 
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English. Phonograph. } 
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marians define a letter to be. These phono- 
typic letters we have not at hand, nor we 
presume, would the reader desire very much 
to see them, as they are formed after the 
m 


odel of letters in the Saxon and Greek 


languages. But, here is phonotypy : 


English. Phonograph. English Phonograph. 
> books bucs \learned lurnd 


opposite oposit enable enabl 
weekly wicli ‘speak spic 
dollars dolurz desire dizar 
sorrows  soroz _ |signs sin 
; weary wert ‘equally icwuli 
> lives livz quarters cworturz 
iven givn suitable sutubl 
ereby hirbi — ‘quite cwit 
other uder many meni 
always olwez _—| several sevurul 
. because bicoz notice notis 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 
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**] do remember, and will ne’er forget, 
The dying eye—that eye alone was bright, 
And brighter grew, as nearer death approached : ; 


As I have seen the genile little flower : 
Look fairest in the silver beam which fell ? 


Reflected from the thunder cloud that soon 
Came down, and o’er the desert scattered far 
And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 

To bring her babe—’t was brought, and >y her 


placed. 


She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon ’t, and laid 
Her head upon its little breast, and sought 

For it, with look that seemed to penetrate 

The heavens—unutterable blessings—such 


aaa ana eae a aaa aa 


As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

““God keep my child,” we heard her say, and 
heard 

No more: The Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and faithful to his promise stood 

Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark 
vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright. and brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky,, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE GENTLEMAN. 


BY FRANCIS LIEBER, L. L. D.—Reviewed. 


Tus address, although somewhat deformed 


its publication at a distance from the author, : 
and without his inspection, is a production ¢ 


at once original, peculiar, able, and appro- 
priate. 
studied by students and all other young men, 
who would form habits exerting good influ- 


fulness in future life. 


in opposition to christian men. 
mology be correct, then all unbelievers in the 
scriptures ; all who refuse to submit to the 
restraints of christian religion, and all who 
are opposed to ministers of the gospel, and 
tochurches, are the only true and original 
gentlemen. In Blackstone’s time, the term 
seems to have been taken in rather a lati- 
tudinarian sense, including graduates of 
universities, lawyers, men born of respec- 
table but not noble families, and, also, men of 
fortune and cultivated manners. The terms 
gentleman and man of honor, are very tre- 
quently taken as convertible. They are cer- 
tainly well matched as wandering stars to be 
found in the zenith of any latitude, where 
whim or fashion may erect a shrine. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Paley, the law of honor is 


constructed for the purpose of regulating | 
intercourse between people of fashion, and , 


for no other purpose. Then a man, who is 
obedient to these laws, is a gentleman, and 
no one else. Hence a man, according to 
this code, is not the less a gentleman because 
he deprives the hireling of his wages, blas- 
phemes the name of his maker, or is guilty 


; of drunkenness, seduction, and prodigauty— 


by typographical errors, owing, probably, to ; is not the less a gentleman, because when 


a man, whose wife, daughter, or sister he 
may have seduced, may demur; or when a 


) friend of whom he has borrowed money 


It deserves, not only to be read, but | 


should demand payment he becomes insulted, 


; quarrels with him, challenges him to a mor- 


, tal combat in a duel, and takes away his life. 
ences upon mankind, and for extensive use- ; 


As, however, according to this ¢ode, to pro- 


, hounce this man no gentleman, would be an 

The term gentleman is said by some, to » 
have been at first introduced to denote a | 
character free from the constraints of chris- | 
tianity. Some, who were not pleased with } 
christianity, chose to be styled gentile-men, ; 


If this ety- | 


: 


2 





offence, subject the offender to be challenged 
to a duel, and to be shot down; or in case of 
refusal to meet the challenge, to be assaulted 
or shot on sight in the streets. We shall not 
expose ourselves to the penalty by saying 
what we think such a man ought to be 
styled, but will just remark, that he is a 
dangerous associate, and ought to be avoided 
as the pestilence, and that if he must be 
denominated a gentleman, he is not one ac- 
cording to our fancy or taste. 

Our venerable old brother, John Bull, is so 
much displeased at the extent to which we 
republicans carry the term, that he makes 
our supposed extravagance a subject of 
rather surly ridicule. Itis said,that when 
one of his vivacious travellers so appositely 
set off by our facetious Paulding, in his 
“John Bull in America,” was entering a 
stage coach inthe United States the following 
dialogue occurred : 

Driver —Are you the man what rides in 
the coach ? ’ 

Traveller.—I am, 

Driver—Very well, 1 am the genileman 
what drives it. 

But why should brother John tell this joke 
and laugh at our expense? In England the 
term gentleman is used in a technical sense, 
to designate the servant who waits about the 


> person of a man of rank. Now surely aman 
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like a stage driver, who serves the whole } 
United States, is, all other things being ; 
equal, at least as well deserving the appella- | 
tion of gentleman, as he who is the body 
servant of one man. Some years since 
some one enquired of a Frenchman, whether 
in France gentlemen smoked tobacco as we 
do in the United States? “Gentlemen 
smoke no where,” was the reply. By this 
time our readers must perceive that the term 
gentleman is a real Proteus, which means 
almost anything, and transforms itself into 
almost any shape. Under such circum- 
stances, we are gratified to find Professor 
Lieber seizing this floating and elastic per- 
sonage, binding him down to a rock, and ; 
giving him not a name but a local habitation, ; 
and a real, visible, and tangible existence. : 
In regard to the meaning of the term gentle- 
man, he says : 3 
“ ] Believe it signifies that character which } 
is distinguished by strict honor, self-posses- } 
| 
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sion, forbearance, generous as well as refined 
feelings, and polished deportment—a charac- } 
ter to which all meanness, explosive irasci- 
bility, and peevish fretfulness is alien; to ; 
which, consequently, vivacity, courage, both 
moral and physical, dignity, self-respect, a 
studious avoidance of offending others, and 
liberality are habitualand have become natu- 
ral. e always connect the ideas of honor, 
polish, collectedness of mind, and liberal 
disposition with the word gentleman ; and 
feel that its antagonistic characters are—if 
ou permit me in the spirit of philosophical 
inquiry to use the words, which otherwise 
find not easily a befitting place in gentle- 
manly discourse—the clown, the coward, 
the liar, the braggart, swaggerer, bully, ruf- 
fian,and the blackguard, according to that 
peculiar attribute of the gentleman, the op- } 
posite of which may be prominent in the 
antagonistic character.”—p. p. 6, 7. 
The author thus describes the effects of } 

this character upon the social intercourse of 


¢ 
men, who are recognized by each other as | 


of this order: 


“The character of the gentleman pro- } 
duces an equality of social claims, supersedes ; 
rank, office, or title. Itestablishes a republic ; 
of intercourse, as we speak of the republic 
of letters. No where appears, nor indeed can 
appear, this fact more striking than in the ; 
mess-room of a British regiment, where the ° 

3 





colonel and the ensign, who, under arms, ° 
stand in the relation of the strictest military : 
discipline, meet on the common guard of ' 
gentlemanlike equality, and freely accord to 


; urbanity, kindness, simplicity, an 
; the delights which can render life happy, 
; such as grace, bonhommie, and charmi 
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each other all the privileges to which every 
member of the great commonwealth of comity 
is fairly entitled.” 

I feel induced to give you a translation of 
a passage, which I foundin a valuable French 
work, entitled “ British India in 1843,” by 
Count Warren. The author, a Frenchman, 
was educated at Paris, obtained a lieutenancy 
in a British royal regiment in India, and 
served there during nine years. Count War- 
ren, speaking of the colonel and aid-de-camp 
of his regiment, says: 

“T found in those two men a type essen- 


tially English, and at the same time a degree 
of perfection to which it is, perhaps, not 


> given for Frenchmen to attain. The reader 


must have seen that I was not disposed to 
view the defects of English society with too 
indulgent an eye; I do not compare it for a 
moment with ours, as to engaging qualities, 

as to all 


manners ; but as we do not find the diamon 
in gold and silver mines, but in the layers of 
crumbled rocks and coarse sand, so we find 


; the most perfect type of man, buried deep in 


the rude elements of our neighbors; the 
perfect English gentleman is the phoenix of 
the human species. There is wanting in 
Frenchmen to attain to this height, nothing 
but a more elevated and intense sentiment of 
personak dignity, a more religious respect for 
the divine part, which the Almighty has 
alone vouchsafedtoman. There are but few, 
I might say, there is not one among us, who 
is a hero before his valet-de-chambre, or his 
most intimate friend. However excellent a 
Frenchman may be in society, before stran- 
gers, or in the presence of ladies, his ve 

bonhommie causes him at once tolower himself 
so soon as he is alone with the friend of his 
heart, the companion of his studies, the con- 
fidant or messenger of his first follies. This 
results, I shall be answered, from our absence 
of excess of two good qualities—from our af: 
fectation and the gaiety so characteristic of 
the French temper, but we have, also, gener- 
ally the defect of these two qualities—an in- 
clination to let ourselves go without restraint, 
impurity of thought and conversation, exag- 
geration, and harlequinade, which we are 
astonished to meet with at every moment in 
the gravest men and best minds. The perfect 
English gentleman never follows solely his 
own impulses,and never lowers himself. He 
carries conscientiousness, and the remem- 
brance of his own dignity into the smallest 
details of life. His temper never betrays 


him, for it isof the same character with his 
exterior; his house might be glass ; every 
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one of hisacts can bear the broadest light, and { 
defy criticism. From this we may see that ; 
the individual whom we have delineated, is not : 
a product purely indigenous ; he must under- 
go several transplantations, respire the air of 
the continent, and especially of France, in 
order te attain perfect maturity and to get rid 
of certain qualities inherent in the native soil 
—disdainfulness, prejudice &c.,&c. But if . 
education, circumstances, and travel have > 
favored this development, it is of him above | 
all that we may say, he is the lord of creation. ° 

“Lord Campbell in his lives of the Lord } 
Chancellors of England says, that one of the ; 
earliest instances of the word gentleman 
being used in the modern sense, was when, in 
1640, the Commons, unwilling to vote sup- 
plies to Charles I. before settling their grieyv- 
ances, although the king had promised to give 
due consideration to the latter, were told by 
Louis Keeper Finch, ‘That they should freely | 
vote the money for they had the word of a > 
king, and not only so, but the word of a gen- } 
tleman.’ But so occurs a passage in Shaks- 
peare, ‘ Sir, the king is a noble gentleman.’ 
And Pistol calls himself in Henry V. as good 
a gentleman as the emperor. The passage, 
however, which the poet seems to use the 
word most strikingly in the modern sense, is 
that in which Antonio, a merchant, is called 
atrue gentleman. Yet it cannot be desired 
that throughout Shakspeare’s works—that | 
surprising panorama of human life—the word | 
gentleman is almost exclusively used, either 
for a nobleman, or a man of the higher } 
classes, with polished and graceful manners ; - 
or its meaning is in a state of transition be- » 
tween the knight of high and sensitive honor 
and the modern gentleman; but it hardly | 
ever designates the true modern gentleman, 
although the word occurs nearly five hundred 
times,according to the laborious concordance, 
for which the public owe very sincere thanks 
to our countrywoman, Mrs. Clarke. 

“You will, of course, not misunderstand 
the position I have advanced, that the present | 
type of the gentleman, is of modern de- 
velopment and Anglican origin, as if I 
meant that there are no true gentleman in , 
any other countries, or that there have been | 
none in antiquity. All that I can wish to 
convey is,that with other races, and at other 
periods, the character of the gentleman has . 
not developed itself as a natural type, and as . 
a readily understood and universally acknowl- | 
edged aggregate of certain substantial and 
lofty attributes ; nor is there now in any other 
language a word corresponding to the word 
gentleman, though all of Latin origin have 
words of the same etymology. 

“The ancient Dherma Sastra of the Hin- 


doos ordained, that a man who loses a law- } 
suit shall not be liable to punishment, if in 
Vou. 1. 





> think we have no right to suppose. 
» der began his career asa highly bred gentle- 


leaving the coutt he murmurs and openly 
rails against the judge—a law, it will be ac- 
knowleaged, exclusively dictated by a spirit 
of gentlemanly forbearance. When Lycur- 
gus treated Alexander, who put out one of his 
eyes, with forbearance, and even with confi- 
dence, he proved himself a gentleman, as he 
did towards his nephew Charilaus under the 
most tempting circumstances. When Cesar 
after the battle of Pharsalia, burnt the papers 
of Pompey, which might have disclosed to 
him the names of all his personal and most 


, dangerous enemies, he acted as a gentleman ; 


if he did not throw a secret glance at them, 
which, from the general tenor of his life, 1 
Alexan- 


man, and could never wholly disguise that 
nature had intended him for one; but with 


' withering absolute power and riotous intem- 


perance, she was robbed of her fair handi- 
work. 
“Yet, we have only to remember the seur- 


' rilous invectives with which, even the first 


orators, did not think it beneath them to 
assail their opponents, in the Roman Senate, 


’ or the Athenian Ecclesia, to be aware that in 
our times a member would instantly be de- 


clared to be out of order, and put down, were 
he to make use of similar language, and 
resort to equal personalities, even in assem- 
blies, in which, in detriment to the public 
tone and public service, deviations from par- 


; liamentary decorum no longer form rare 


exceptions. Falsehood did not disgrace with 
the ancients as it does infallibly with modern 
free nations. 

“Tt does not appear difficult to account for 
the fact, that the peculiar character, which 
we call the gentleman, should be of compar- 
atively late development, and has shown 
itself first fully developed with English peo- 
ple. Each of the various constituents of this 


, character required peculiar social conditions 


to bring them to maturity. The middle ages 
were at times—though not so often as is fre- 


; quently supposed—sufliciently favorable for 


the development of chivalrous honor, under 
the united influence of an ,active love of 
individual independence and a_ softening 
reverence for the softer sex. But one of the 


; pervading characteristics of those angry 


times, was that of exclusive privilege, contra- 
distinguished froma broad acknowledgment 
of the rights of all, and a willing recog- 
nition of humanity in every one. Mediaval 
liberty was always a chartered one—extorted 
by him who had the power to extort, and 
grudged by him who had not the power to 


: withhold. Modern liberty, on the contrary, 
- is constitutional, that is national, recognizing 


rights on all covering the land, and compass- 
ing the power-holder himself. This exclu- 
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siveness, and the constant feuds and appeal ' duellist; his courage by the arrant bully ; 
to the same, prevented the growth of that | 
' stolid indifference, or a fear of betraying the 


collected calmness and ready forbearance, 
and kind reciprocity, which we have ac- 


knowledged as necessary elements of the | 


modern gentleman. Later periods, especially 


in the progress of manners in France, were ; 


propitious to the development of refinement 
and a polished deportment; but it was at the 
cost of morality, and took place under daily 
growing despotism, which, in its very nature, 
is adverse to mutual reliance and acknowl- 
edgment, to candor and dignity of character, 


carriage. Veracity is a plant, which grows 
in abundance on the soil of civil liberty alone. 
The character of the gentleman, such as is 
now known,and cherished was not, there- 
fore, fairly developed before the popular in- 
stitutions, and a broader civil liberty in Eng- 
land, added a more general consciousness of 
rights, and their acknowledgment, a general 


his calmness of mind by supercilious or 


purest emotions ; his refinement of feeling by 
sentimentality or affectation ; his polished 
manners by a punctilious observance of 
trivial forms; his ready compliance with 
conventional forms, in order to avoid notice 
or giving offence to others, or his natural 
habit of moving in those forms, which have 
come to be established among the accom- 
plished, by the silly hunter after new fashions, 


or a censurable and enfeebling love of ap- 
however favorable it may be to stateliness of ° 


esteem for candor, self-respect and dignity, | 
together with native English manliness, and | 
calmness, to the spirit of chivalry, which, in ‘ 


some degree, was still traditional in the aris- 
tocracy, and to the courtesy of manners, 


which perhaps, had been adopted from abroad. | 


The character of the cavalier, was essen- 


tially aristocratic ; that of the gentleman is . 


rather of the popular cast, or of a civic nature, 


and shows in this, likewise, that it belongs to - 


modern times. The cavalier distinguished 
himself by his dress—by plume, lace, and 
cut—the gentleman shuns external distinc- 
tion, and shows his refinement within the 
limits of plain attire. The character of the 


gentleman includes whatever was valuable in > 


the cavalier and the earlier knights ; but he 
stands above him, even in reference to that 


bute of the cavalier—to honor. Untarnished 


honor depends, in great measure, upon truth- « 


fulness, and it is a cheering fact that the 
world has become more candid within the 
last two centuries. 


responding caricatures of the many high at- | 


probation; his liberality, by the spendthrift ; 
his dignity and self-respect by conceit or @ 
dogged resistance to acknowledge error or 
wrong; his candor by an ill-natured desire 
of telling unwelcome truths; his want of 
irritability by incapacity of enthusiasm, and 
his composure by egotism. But these dis- 
torted reflections from a deforming mirror, 
do not detract from the real worth and the 
important attributes of the well-proportioned 
original ; nor can it be said that this charac- 
ter has been set up as a purely ethieal model 
in spite of religion. I am convinced that it 
was possible to conceive this character in its 
fullness, only by the aid of Christianity, and 
I believe—I say it with bowing reverence— 
that in Him to whom we look for the model 
of every perfection, we also find the perfect 
type of that character, which occupies our 
attention.—pp. 7, 14. 

“Young gentlemen, 2 clear and vigorous 
intellect is in morals as important as in any 
other sphere of action, but the general state 
of the soul and the frame of mind are of 
greater importance ; and no one will deny 
that gentlemanship, taken in the sense in 


’ , ; it. which it has been used here, contributes to 
very element, which constituted a chief attri- | 


a pure general frame of mind. Forgetting 


, the primary importance of the purity of the 


soul, and the belief that the morality of hu- 


> man acts, is ascertained by a minute weigh- 
, ing of their possible effects upon others, and 
; not upon the actor himself, or by subtle 
“We must be prepared to meet with cor- © 


tributes of the. true gentleman, and with | 


mimicking impersonations of vicious disposi- 
tions. ‘The saint’s counterfeit is the hypo- 
crite; the patriot is caricatured by the 
demagogue ; the thrifty husband by the mi- 
ser; the frank companion by the gossip; the 
chaste by the prude ; and the conscientious 
by the pedantic; the sincere reformer by 


the Jacobin; and the cautious statesman, ; 


by the strong believer in the necessity of 
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progressive improvement, distrusting abrupt | 
changes by the idolater of the past and the | 
Chinese worshipper of the forefathers. In | 
a similar manner we find the sensitive honor ° 


of the gentleman counterfeited by the touchy 


definitions of the millions of acts, which 
— occur in our lives, is one of the radical 
and besetting vices of the Jesuitical casuists 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

“Tt will be scarcely necessary, here, to 
mention the question unfortunately still at 
times moved, whether a man be safe, if he 
makes the law the sole standard of his 
moral conduct. To put this question, shows 
the utmost confusion of morals and polities ; 
of the righteous and the legal; of the law 
written in our heart, and the statute printed 
in the law book; of the commandments of 
virtue, the resistance to which must remain 
possible, lest we should lose our moral char- 
acter, and the ordinances of civil authority, 
which must be enforced and complied with 
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THE CHARACTER 
though it be but because a penalty threatens 
the transgressor ; of conscience and the con- 
stable; of the codes by which fellow men 
judge a®few acts of ours here beneath, and 
that one code, by which our Maker judges 
our whole soul above. But it seems to be 


be,a clear perception of the obligation of the 
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, abnse it without the probability of being re- 


gentleman is one of the safeguards against | 


falling into it. ‘There are millions of actions 
which a gentleman can not find the heart to 
perform, although the law of the land permit 


strained. It becomes, therefore, the more ne- 

cessary that he restrain himself.—p. 17. 
“Some of you, no doubt, will become 

editors of newspapers. * * * The edi- 


, tor ought always to conduct his paper as a 
certain, that comprehensive as this error may ° 


gentleman, an instance more frequent in our 
country than in others.—p. 20. 
“ A most important subject yet remains 


; for our consideration ; the character of the 


it to them and ought to permit them, lest an | 


intermeddling disposition should stifle all 
freedom of action. 
laws are not intended to be a substitute for 
our conscience. 

“Whichever field, young gentlemen, you 
may choose for your future labors, in practi- 
cal life, it is necessary that you carry the 
standard of the gentleman with you, and that 
now, ere the temptations of busy life beset 
you, fix it firmly in your soul by daily repeat- 
ed practice. “Those of you who intend to 
become divines, must remember that the 


Political and positive | 


< 


gentleman with reference to politics, or the 
public life of the citizen.—p. 20. 

We have in our country a noble example 
of calmness, truthfulness, dignity, fairness 
and urbanity—the constituents of the cha- 
racter which occupies our attention in the 


: father of our country ; for Washington, the 


calling, is founded upon a constant inter- ; 
course with men, whom he has to teach, to ; 


guide, to save—an intercourse depending 


¢ 


for its usefulness upon the confidence re- 


posed in his sincerity of faith, purity of 
morals, and prudence, and honorable bearing. 
You will have no other power to support you. 
The government does not build your church- 


pastor is a true christian, a learned divine, } 


and a perfect gentleman, he has the strong- 
est hold on their confidence in him. 


; ington the Great, not only as 
whole character and meaning of a minister’s ; 


wise and steadfast patriot, was also the 
high minded gentleman.—p, 22. 

“In the sense in which we take the term, 
here, it is not the least of his honors, that, 
through all the trying periods and scenes of 
his remarkable life, the historian and moral- 
ist can write him down, not only as Wash- 

themoms Si 
the Pure, but also as Washington the Gen- 
tleman.—p. 22. 

“Nothing mitigates so much the hard- 
ships of war, and few things depending upon 
individuals, aid more in preparing a welcome 
peace, than a gentlemanly spirit in the com- 
manders, officers, and, indeed, in all the com- 
batants towards their enemies, whenever an 


, Opportunity offers itself—p. 24. 
es. Ifa congregation is convinced that their ; 


“Charles Fox, during the war with the 
French, arrested the man who offered to 


; assassinate Napoleon, informed the French 


He | 


must not forget that the pulpit gives hima | 


periodical and a frequent opportunity of 
speaking to large numbers without reply. 


power, among other things, to be wielded in 
a gentlemanlike manner, if its possessor de- 
sires to secure himself against his own abuse 
of it. 
scends into the arena of controversy, which, 
however undesirable, it does not always de- 


a severer injury upon his sacred cause, than 


, 


5 
¢ 
) 


If.on the other hand, the divine de- | 


by exhibiting to the world, and calling forth ' 


in the adversaries, bitterness of spirit, un- 
fairness of argument, or passionate, gross 
and abusive language.—pp. 15, 17. 

“Others of you will enter the profession 
of the law. ‘They wil! avoid many dangers, 
incident to this profession by a loyal adhe- 
sion to the character of the gentleman. 


enjoys peculiarly high privileges—that is 
power. Probably it is not desirable or fea- 
sible to restrain its abuse in all cases; at 
any rate, as matters stand, he can frequently 


, our deriding smiles. 


The : 


advocate, in our country and in England, } 


government of the fact, and sent the man 
out of the country; and admiral Lord St. 
Vincent, the stern enemy of the French, 


; directed his secretary to write the followi 
This is power, and requires like every other > 


answer to a similar offer made by a Frene 
emigrant: “ Lord St. Vincent has no words 
express the detestation in which he holds an 
assassin.” Fox and Vincent acted like 
christians and gentlemen.—p. 24. 

“ Give me leave, young gentlemen, to re- 


; fer to but one more subject of practical im- 
pend upon him to avoid, he can hardly inflict 


portance, before I shall address to you my 
concluding remarks. It is the subject of de- 
riding others, so natural to untutored minds, 
yet so inconsistent with a truly gentlemanly 
spirit ; because so painful, and so undesery- 
edly painful, to those who are the objects of 
A very few reflections 
will show you that they are not agreeable to 
genuine, good nature, and still less comfort- 
able; to that refinement of feeling, which 
characterize the gentleman. Perhaps it will 
appear, that he who laughs at others, shows 
that he deserves more our pity, than the per- 
son langhed at. 

“T have spoken of laughing at others, 
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only—not of laughing in general. He, that ; move. It is a gentlemanly speech, leaving 


can never heartily laugh, can hardly have a ° 

of a heavy mind. 5 

A sound laugh, at a proper time, is the — ‘ 
t 


heart at all, or mpst 


py music of a frank and confiding soul. 
is the spontaneous song, which the Creator 


gave to man, and to man alone, in lieu of all : 
the lovely tones, which he be sam granted « 


te the warblers of the wood.—pp. 27, 28. 


“Tf you thus make the character of the 


rare degree of liberty. 
cated have an instinctive regard for the high 
bred gentleman, however they may contemn 


various counterfeits of the gentleman, espe- » 


cially the dandy; and the acknowledgment 
on the part of the community, that-a man is 


a gentleman, gives him a hold on them most ; 


habeas 3 circumstances of life, without being a good 


important in all matters of action. 
to it. If you see others rise above you by 
practices which you contemn, you must re- 
member that it is one of the very attributes 
of the gentleman to stand alone when occa- 


sion requires it, in dignity and self posses- | 
sion, without conceit, but conscious that he | 


has acted honorably—gentlemanly.—pp. 29, 
and 30. 

“And now, gentlemen, at the very mo- 
ment of writing these last words, I received 
the speech of Sir Robert Peel, on the 30th 
of June, in which he explains the reasons of 
his resignation and his defeat in Parliament, 
after having happily passed the free corn trade 
bill; and as the reader is referred in some 
works to a diagram, at the end of the volume, 


so shall I conclude by pointing to that man- | 


ly speech, as a practical illustration of much 
that I have said on the conduct of the gen- 
tleman in politics, Out-voted in Parliament, 
discarded by the party with which he came 
into office, and seeing his successor in 
power, influence and honors before him, he 


i ks of his whole positi i » 3 
Phage. ele chiar) Aer ryan pean 7 Hear Peter sustain his beloved brother Paul, 


onists and his former fiends, now turned 
into bitter enemies, with calmness, dignity, 


and cheerful liberality, allowing, that in a | 


constitutional country, the loss of power 


ought to be the natural consequence of a ' 
change of opinion upon a vital party ques- ; ir’ 
8 3 7 rail ' wise, blessing.”—1 Pet. iv, 8 9. 


tion, while he rejoices at having thus come 
to different and better views upon so essen- 
tial a point, as that of the daily bread of the 
toiling many, and frankly ascribes the chief 


in which he himself had been accustomed to 


. the learned and talented author. 


; again recommend it as worthy the perusal of 
gentleman more and more your own. you } , 


will prepare yourselves in a manner impor- | 
tant, among others, for the high and weighty } 
trusts which await all of you as citizens of | 
a commonwealth in which we all enjoy a ' 
Even the least edu- | 


a corresponding impression in his own coun- 
try and throughout ours—conciliating and 
commanding respect, as the effect of a con- 
duct truly gentlemanly always willbe, where 
civilization dwells among men.—pp. 30, 31. 

This is an admirable discourse, and alike 


‘ does honor both to the head and the heart of 


We would 


all our readers, and especially those of them 
who are young men, and are forming their 
habits for future life. Our copious extracts 
from it are made, not to supersede the peru- 
sal of the discourse itself, but only to tender 


‘ to our readers so much of it as will induce 


them to appreciate its value, and to read the 
whole. A man cannot well be a gentleman, 
such as the Professor designates, in all the 


man; nor a good man without being a chris- 
tian. This address, therefore,in our view 


, really inculeates one of the great lessons of 


practical christianity. The instructions 
here given by Professor Lieber, will accord 
with those of the Apostle Paul, who says: 


' “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things, are 


true; whatsoever things are honest; what- 
soever things are just; whatsoever things 
are pure; whatsoever things are lovely; 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any yirtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Aristotle’s maxim is 
“to appear to be a good man, it is necessary 
to be a good man ;” so to appear to be a gen- 
tleman, it is necessary to be a gentleman. 
And, although on one occasion, at least, 
these was a sharp contention between Paul 


; and Peter, yet on this point they appear to 


have maintained the most perfect harmony. 


“ Finally, be ye a!l of one mind, having com- 
passion one for another; love as brethren; 
be pitiful; be courteous ; not rendering evil 
for evil, or railing for railing ; but contrari- 
Above all, 
we have the sanction of the great Teacher, 
who best of all exemplified the true gentle. 


: } man, and whom it is our highest privil 
merit of this momentary progress to a gen- » 8 chest privilege 


tleman, [Mr. R. Cobden] who belongs to a | 
sphere of politics totally different from that » 


and truest honor to imitate: “ Whatever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 
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THE LETHEON, 


Have you ever had the tooth-ache ? Then 
you can sympathise with the poor wretch 
who reels, and groans, and roars under that 
awful torture. But have you ever had a 
tooth drawn? The very remembrance of 
the horrors and cold sweat as you took your 
seat in the dentist’s office, the twinging of 
the preparatory examination, the cold, firm, 
biting grip of the extractor, the wrench, the 
pull—we say the memory of all these agoniz- 


; scribe the deliciousness of the dranght, and 


the sweet dreams of the awakening soul, as 
it returns from the dark recesses of oblivion’s 
cave. And truly we can recommend the 
potion. Thus it affected us: Having ap- 
plied the apparatus to our mouth, and rather 
ungenteelly grasped our nasal organ between 
finger and thumb, we inhaled the gas. Pre- 


, sently our éyes grew dim—what we did see 


ing, crashing, and tearing sensations of the ; 


operation, make you shudder. What a poor, 
delicate habitation we live in; so easily do 
the nerves of pleasure, change into the in- 
struments of torture! But what will not 
science do? Kind, as well as useful, she 
pities the woes of man, and bends her mighty 


had indistinct outlines, and these fast vanish- 
ing away; our hearing began to lose its 
power till the rumbling of the passing car- 


_ riages in the street died away into sweet low 


murmuring. All sensation soon left us, and 


, the only feeling, or rather idea we possessed, 


; was one of perfect ease. 


energies to the alleviation of sorrow and } 


pain, as well as to the discovery of knowledge 
and truth. 
Through the affectionate and benevolent 


, adisembodied spirit. 


There was no 
anxiety of mind, no sensation of body, and 
we thought we then experienced the life of 
We were aroused from 


, this cogitation by a slight feeling on a tooth, 


care of this dear “sister of charity,” you § 


need no longer, reader, be frightened at the 
dentist’s operation, or suffer the least pain 
under it. The waters of Lethe, which hith- 
erto rolled on only in Pluto’s dark kingdom, 
have been turned from their course, and by 
the mighty arm of science are now made to 
flow in this terrestrial world. At the beck 
and bidding of man, the stream is presented 


then another, and then a third somewhat re- 
sembling a pull with a person’s fingers, and 


; we returned slowly to the usual sensations 


of physical life. 
One thing remarkable in this experience 
is, that the mental operations did not cease, 


; and we were reasoning and meditating upon 


to the lips of the sufferer, and by the potent | 


charm of its oblivious waters, nature forgets 


her sorrows, and heeds not the usually ' 


agonizing remedy that dire necessity renders 
needful. Blessed invention! The dentist’s 
art, that terror of all, is bereft of its strength, 
ated with the loss of teeth. Gentle reader, 
is one of the sober realities of this present 
wonderful age. We have personally made 
the experiment; we have drunk the letheon 


waters, or rather gas, and are no more theo- 
rists in this business. 


‘ event. 


this is no fiction, or mere flight of fancy; it recommend this new method, this “royal 


Others, too, can de- | 


what was going to be done while under the 
influence of the gas. This is very rare. 
Usually, all consciousness is entirely lost, or 
the subject dreams of Elysian pleasures, and 
has no knowledge or feeling of the tooth 
being extracted. We have conversed with 
a lady who had six teeth drawn while under 
the influence of the letheon, and had not 


2,» the slightest memory or perception of the 
and pleasure rather than pain is now associ- : 


painful event. Rather, it was not a painful 
To all the afflicted we can honestly 


road’ to avoid pain. Science has obtained 
another trophy, and untold millions will sing 
a triumphant anthem of gratitude to her 
praise. U.U. 
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ISAAC T. 


HINTON, 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. ISAAC T. HINTON, 


Tue dreadful pestilence which, with occa- 
sional intermissions, has visited our city for 


witlr more fury than during the last epidemic 


from the state of society at present, it is in- 


| dispensably necessary that a clergyman pos- 
a period of nearly fifty years, never raged » 


—carrying off hundreds of our valuable citi- 
zens, in the prime and vigor of life, to an » 


untimely, unexpected grave. No less than 


five of the ministers of religion, in discharg- } 


ing their duty, with a self-sacrificing spirit, 


y 


fell victims to the terrible disease; and > 
amongst that number was the lamented , 


Isaac T. Hinton, Pastor of the Baptist 
church of this city. A man of piety, talents, 


his death was a severe dispensation of provi- 
dence, not only to the large family he left 
behind, but to the infant congregation he 


sess a higher amount of what is called “hu- 
man learning,” than was necessary in former 
times; and to keep in advance of the age in 
the acquisition of literature and science, as 
a minister should aim to do, requires hard 
study and immense effort. On the mother’s 
side, his relations were equally distinguished. 
His mother was sister to the famous Rev. J. 
Taylor, of Ongar, father of the well known 
family of the Taylors, and of Isaac Taylor, 


_ the celebrated author of the Natural History 
and zeal in the cause of truth «and religion, : 


> 


5 


was so actively and successfully engaged in | 


building up. 

We are safe in saying, Mr. Hinton de- 
scended from a good stock. His father, Dr. 
James Hinton, was pastor of the Baptist 
church in the renowned city of Oxford, Eng- 


land, and maintained a high character as a ° 
Besides the office of | 


minister of religion. 


of Enthusiasm—a work which the late Dr. 
Chalmers pronounced an extraordinary pro- 
duction, full of deep thoughts and original 
remarks. 

His brother, the Rev. J. H. Hinton, has 


} for many years occupied the pulpit of the 


Baptist church, in Devonshire square, London 
—a church that was, we believe, the first of 
that denomination formed in that celebrated 


; city. He is a man of remarkably original 


rf 


pastor. he conducted a school in which the ° 


Greek and Latin languages were taught; 
and his son had, therefore, an excellent oppor- 
tunity of obtaining that kind of education 
which is so much and so justly valued in 
England, namely, @ classical one, without 


which, it is scarcely to be expected that a > 


minister can properly defend himself against 
the attacks of the enemies of truth, or be 
able to expound, satisfactorily, the apparently 
irreconcilable difficulties that may present 
themselves in the sacred volume. It has 


been well remarked, that every aspirant to | 


the office of a minister, should be able io } 


read the inscription on the cross, which was 


> 


genius, and commanding talents; the author 
of several very important works on theology, 
and a most beloved and useful minister. It 
has been an interesting matter of inquiry, 
and often of debate, whether children inherit 
the talents and peculiarities of their parents. 
Without intending or desiring to enter upon 
the discussion of this question, much less of 
taking upon us to decide it, we cannot but 
observe that the lamented subject of our 
notice, furnishes another name to the long 
list of those, who, sprung from families of 
genius, have maintained their ancestors’ lite- 
rary fame. Are not the laws of progeniture 
equally exact in their action in reference to 
man, as they are to the inferior animals? 


? . . 
; True, many may not like the question now 
written in “Hebrew, Greek, and Latin” ; and 


put, and be deterred from entering upon the 
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highly important reflections which it sug- 
gests; but while so many “family facts,” if 
one may so term them, pointing out for ex- 
amination, if not proving the reality of the 
transmission of parental mental qualities as 


our attention, we cannot, from a sense of 
duty and love of science, refrain from an 
occasional remark; and this expression of 
our views on the subject owes its existence 


ISAAC 


T. HINTON. 71 


topographical survey of the United States, 
splendidly illustrated, and its typography is 
excellent. We have seen the engravings. 
They are quite of a superiorcharacter. Du- 


' ring the time he resided in London, though 
well as physical, are continually forced upon ; 


to the highly distinguished literary character 


of the relations of the deceased. 

After finishing his classical education, 
under the care of his father, Mr. Hinton 
served his apprenticeship as a printer, in the 
far-famed Clarendon printing office, Oxford, 


the classics, and of works in the Oriental 
languages. It is but justice to his memory 


throughout his subsequent life, he was the 
warm friend of Sabbath schools, and rejoiced 
in planting them, whenever an opportunity 
presented itseli. Sabbath schools have cer- 
tainly been exceedingly beneficial in pre- 
serving the young from many crimes which 
are destructive of the peace and order of 
society, and Mr. Hinton did not fail in form- 
ing one in this city, where the importance 
of communicating religious instruction to the 


actively engaged in business, he devoted his 
Sabbaths to the ministry, and travelled fre- 
quently to the country, where he preached 
in cottages and at farm houses. 

Not ignorant of our institutions and the 
resources of our country, to which he was 
attached, he determined to leave England, 
and make America the home of his adoption. 
Such men as Mr. Hinton always obtain a 
hearty welcome in this land of liberty; and 


} as a minister of religion, he proved himself, 
out of which issues amended editions of : 


in the different churches where he officiated 


> as pastor, to be a workman that needed not 
: to be ashamed. The writer of this sketch, 
to state, that, during his apprenticeship, and | 


; and with profit. 


heterogeneous mass of our population, must . 
; , 


appear obvious to every one. 


Removing from Oxford, he commenced the , 


printing and publishing business in London ; 


, 


and in connection with his brother, above | 


referred to, he published a descriptive and 


) 
5 


although not of the same denomination, has 
heard him preach frequently, with pleasure 
His theological reading 
seemed to have been extensive and well 
digested ; and in that department of christian 
evidence, which embraces the fulfilment of 
prophecy, he was clear, and never failed to 
throw around the subject an instructive light. 

As a companion he was cheerful and face- 
tious ; a most affectionate husband, a kind 
and indulgent father, a warm and sincere 
friend. 

We have been led to make these remarks, 
by the regard which we feel for the memory 
of him who was so universally esteemed, 
and whose death called forth universal re- 
gret.—Eb. 





There is a love that, o'er the war 
Of jarring passion, pours its light, 
And sheds its influence like a star 
That brightest burns its darkest night. 


"Tis never quenched by sorrow’s tide 
No—’tis a flame caught from above,— 
A tte thet life may not divide.— 

*T is the bright torch of weppED Lovrr 
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ANECDOTE OF ROWLAND HILL. 


Mk. Hrtv’s acts of charityand benevolence 5 


were great and manifold; and even in his 
charitable deeds the eccentricity of his mind 
often showed itself in a remarkable way. 
One instance of this occurred on the follow- 
ing occasion. A good woman, a member of 
his church, was urifortunately married to a 
man who, though kind te her, delighted in 
spending his money in drinking and other 
acts of folly. Through some disappointment 


in business, the parties were unable to pay ‘ 
their rent when due. The consequence was } 


that a distraint on their furniture was put 
into their house, and a person employed 


suggest itself, for extricating themselves from 


the difficulties in which they were involved, . 


the idea suddenly occurred to the wife, of 
submitting the whole circumstances of the 
case to the benevolent Mr. Hill, her minister. 
She accordingly proceeded to his house, as 
her husband was not a member of the church, 
and at ence got access to him, and with no 
small degree of terror made a short and 
simple representation of the case. 

“How much would, you require to save 
your furniture ?” inquired Mr. Hill. 

“ Eighteen pounds, sir, would be quite suf- 
ficient for the purpose,” answered the woman, 
with a palpitating heart. 

“T'll let you have the loan of twenty,” 
said he, “and you can repay me at your 
convenience.” 


The heart of the other was too full to give : 


utterance to distinct expressions of gratitude, 
for so great a mark of kindness on the part 
of her minister. 

“ Send your husband to me on your return 
home,” said Mr. Hill, after she had teturned 
her thanks in the best way her feelings would 


allow her; “send him to me presently, and | 
I will have two ten pound notes waiting for | 
him by the time he arrives. I wish to give - 
‘ the individual was a good deal confused. 


the money to him rather than to you.” 





The poor woman ¢uitted the house, and 


; hurried home with a light foot, but with a 


still lighter heart. Haying communicated 
to her husband the result of her visit, he 
lost no time in proceeding to Mr. Hill. The 
latter received him with much kindness of 
manner, and frankness of consideration. 

* And so,” said he, “you are so unfortunate 
as to have your furniture attached by the 
landlord ?” 

“ We have, unfortunately, sir.” 

“ And will twenty pounds be sufficient to 


' extricate you from the difficulty, and restore 
: your furniture to you?” 

to “take possession.” After turning over | 
every scheme in their minds which would } 


“ Tt will, sir.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Hill, pointing to 
the table, “ fhere are two ten pound notes 
for you, which you can repay me when you 
are able. Take them.” 

The man, hesitatingly, advanced to the 
table, took up the notes, and was in the act 
of folding them up, at the same time thanking 
him for the act of kindness he had done him, 


and expressing a hope that he would soon be & 


able to pay the amount back again, when the 


. reverend gentleman suddenly exclaimed : 


“ Stop a little !—I am wrong—just lay the 
notes down again until I ask a blessing on 
them.” 

The other did as he was desired ; on which 
the reverend gentleman, extending both his 
arms, addressed a short prayer to Almighty 
God, imploring his blessing on the small sum 


' thus appropriated—that it might conduce to 


the present and eternal welfare of the indi- 
vidual about to receive it. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Hill, “ now, sir, you 
may take the money.” 

The man a second time took up the notes, 
and was in the act, as before, of folding them 
up, when Mr. Hill interposed, and requested 
him to wait a moment, adding, that he had 
forgotten one thing. 

Tt may easily be supposed that by this time 
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ANECDOTE OF ROWLAND 


His confusion was increased a hundred fold ? 


when Mr. Hill remarked ; 

* But my friend you have not asked for a 
blessing on the money, you had better do it 
now.” 

“ Sir,” faltered out the other, scarcely able 
to support himself, “sir, I cannot pray—I 
never prayed in all my life.” 

“ You have the more need to begin now,” 
observed Mr. Hill, in his own cool and re- 
buking manner. 

“J cannot, sir; I donot know what to say.” 


“Make the effort, however short your } 


prayer may be.” 
“JT cannot, sir; I am unable to utter a sin- 
gle sentence.” 


“Then you cannot have the money ; I will } 
; he and his family would be happy, allowed 
: him to depart. 


not lend twenty pounds to a man that cannot, 
or will not pray.” 
s 


HILL. 


The man hesitated for a moment, and 


} then closing his eyes, and with uplifted 


hands said, with great earnestness— 

“O Lord, what shall I say to thee, and to 
Mr. Hill on this matter?” He was about to 
begin another sentence when the reverend 
gentleman interrupted him by saying, 

“That will do for a beginning; it is a very 


; excellent first prayer; I have not uttered a 


more sincere or fervent petition to God for 


; the last fifty years, than you havedone. Take 


the money, and may God’s blessing be given 
along with it, else it is worth little ;” as he 
spoke, Mr. Hill took up the two ten pound 
notes, and transferring them to the half be- 


: wildered man, cordially shook him by the 


hand, wished him a good morning, and hoping 





IMMIGRATION, 


Ir is a matter of interest to remark the 


number of emigrants continually arriving in } 
; ruddy cheeks and a busy, roast beef counte- 


our city, and the strange faces, and the still 


more strange habiliments that meet the eye | 
at every turn. Here a party of industrious | 
Swiss, who had forsaken their valleys and . 


mountains, their lakes and glaciers, to 


breathe more freely the air of liberty in the ° 


new world; the men in “russet mantle 
clad,” with mild looks and sunburnt com- 
plexions; the women with tight boddices, 
short petticoats, the hair in long and grace- 
ful plaits, holding their fresh aud ruddy 
children by the hand, and with vacant 
stare, glancing their eyes over buildings, 
churches, gorgeous stores, and gaily dressed 
people, in a place where they expected to see 
the tall larch, the mountain pine, and hear 
the cry of wolves. 
Normandy. hardy, industrious, and temper- 
ate; and these women, with high caps, 


white as snow and stiffly starched, are from , 
_ enterprising of Europe, are hastening to our 


Provence, in the south of France ; there goes 

an honest, indifferent Dutch family, with 

slow pace, and crooked pipes in their mouths, 
Vor. 1. 10 


’ ulate their movements. 


There is a party from . 


looking at every thing and astonished at 
nothing; here rolls an Englishman, with 


nance ; there’s an Irishman and his five 
children, all with breeches and worsted 
stockings, feeling perfectly at home, though 


just landed on the soil. 


What is this combination of foreign habits 
and strange customs to produce in our coun- 


_ try—good or evil? Good, no doubt, if pru- 


dence, industry, economy, and morality reg- 
Population is the 
wealth of a country. The soil may be pro- 
ductive, the climate salubrious, the govern- 


> ment just and free, but, without an industri- 
: ousand increasigg population, these blessings 
are unknown and unfelt. 
’ of the American government, that thus early 


It is to the honor 


in the era of our independence, such is the 
confidence inspired in our laws and equal 
rights, such the hopes of industry and frugal- 
ity, that the weary, the persecuted, and the 


shores. If unnecessary wars, and conflicts 


; of ambition, drag the peaceful tenant of the 
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hamlet to the field of battle—if the tax gath- 
erer seizes upon half the gains of his labor 
to gild the palaces of the wealthy and volup- 
tuous—if the poor are to feed and pamper a 
bigoted priesthood, and oppression’s iron 
hand weighs down their little property, and 
crushes all prospect of advancement, they 
turn their eyes to the westward world; they 
collect their slender means, and with Provi- 
dence as a guide, “tempering the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” they commit themselves to 
the ocean, and at length, tread the soil of 
freedom. But it frequently happens, that 
hope, which is not the forerunner of certain- 
ty, bedecks our land with all the beauty of 
paradise ; reason and reflection are lost in 
the pleasure of anticipation, and the emi- 
grant expects too much from America, and 
relies too little on his own exertions. 

We have all the cardinal qualities to con- 
stitute a great nation, a free government, a 
fruitful soil, and a wholesome climate: these 
are the fundamental advantages which man 
must improve, advance, and perpetuate, by 
his diligence, fidelity, and industry. Emi- 
grants, therefore, when they intend to locate 
themselves in a particular spot, should, 
almost immediately after their arrival in port, 
repair to the plece of destination, and enter 


clear his land, build his cabin, plant his corn, 
and then his fortune has commenced ; he is 
a proprietor of the soil—he is sovereign and 
independent: his wife labors, his girls work, 
his boys are hardy and industrious; their 
land produces corn—their cows furnish milk 
—their sheep clothing—their forest fuel— 
their hives honey—their trees maple sugar— 
they have fruit in abyndance, and ample 
stores of provisions. What do they want? 
Nothing but health to labor, and contentment 
to sweeten their fare. 

There is a vast quantity of rich and valu- 
ble lands in the United States that can be 
purchased for very little money. A farm of 
fifty acres, sufficiently extensive fora family, 
may be precured for one hundred and fifty 


; dollars—so that for a few hundred dollars, 
: aided by economy and industry, an emigrant 


can become a landholder and a prosperous 
farmer; and how soon a few hundred dollars 
melt away in an extravagant city. 

The consequence of this rapid emigration 
of industrious and moral Europeans, has been 
already wonderful, and will increase as years 


progress. We have a territory for one hun- 


dred millions of people, giving to each a 


; farm. Ina short time we shall hear the pipe 


upon their projects of enterprise and indus- ‘ 


try. Even a short residence in the city is 
injurious ; as much money is spent in a few 
weeks in living and seeing all that may be 
curious in a populous city, as would be re- 


} 


quired to build a comfortable cottage. Let | 


them lose not a moment—let the farmer, with 
his family, shun the expensive allurements 
and pernicious examples of the city—let him 


5 
‘ 


of the Swiss goatherd playing in our vak 
leys ; we shall see the vine bent to the earth 
with clusters of ripe grapes,and whitewashed 
cottages, flourishing villages, and manufac- 
turing towns, springing up in the wilderness 
as if by magic; and this association of 
foreigners, this blending of habits, manner, 
and language, will temper the genius and 
national disposition of the people, and give 


; a softness, harmony, and judicious character 
depart for his settlement, and with his axe, ‘ 


to the American community—M. M. Noah. 





Kxow ence of the world depends on the 


> 


power of drawing general inferences from | 


individual examples; and he is the most 


An Irishman who had just landed on our 
shores, said the first bit of meat he ever ate 
in this country, was a roasted potatoe, boiled 


likely to be correct who has the greatest ; yesterday ; and if you don’t believe me, I can 


number of facts at command. 


: show it to you, for I have it inmy pocket now. | 
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BURIED ALIVE, 


Is anything more horrifying to the appre- 
hension—can anything be more awfully hor- 
rible, than the reality? I can never forget 
They—the thoughts and fancies of a mere 
child—are living in my memory to this day, 
with loathing and terror. 
practice of the inhabitants of some heathen 
lands, who, when their parents had become 


old and burthensome, or when their friends | 


were hopelessly sick, took them out into the 
fields, or by the river’s side, and, having dug 


and weary, just ready to die. 
pictured to me with terrible distinctness the 
whole scene. I could see, and can see yet, 
the earth thrown in upon the victim, and the 
mockery of compassion with which my 
childish imagination told me, the unfeeling 


else was covered—the resigned but despair- 


from the grave’s bottom; I could hear the 


appalling shriek that rose, struggling up—the ; 


last breath—a thousand condensed in one—of 
the last agony, and all was still—silent as the 
grave! ‘That night, and many a night in 
alter years, was full of the same agony. 


learn to regard such cruelties as belonging 
them. 
takes away a portion of it. They take place 
thousands of miles away, on the other side 


of the globe, out of sight, and do not affect 
us as if we saw them. 


rently dead body, and followed it in the mourn- 


ful profession to the grave; when we have ‘ 


I was told of the | 


: pulpit for the afternoon service. 
We outlive such feelings, in a degree, or ; 


But when they hap- ° 
pen alongside of us, in our very midst, and } 
among ovr own acquaintance, although only } 
by accident ; when we have seen the appa- | 


gone home and forgotten it, and been for 


, months afterwards merry and gay; and then 


} gone to the same grave, opened anew for 
my boyhood’s impressions on this subject. ° 


some purpose, and there seen the rent shroud 
and the disordered grave clothes, and the 
thousand things that tell “he was buried 
alive,” as plain as if we saw the words in let- 
ters of fire on the coffin’s lid; our souls 
shrink, and shudder, and fail, with a terrible 
loathing.. These are discoveries of rare 


‘ occurrence ; but it is to be feared that too 
; many, alas! are borne toalivingtomb. The 
a shallow hole in the sand, laid them in, and 
covered them under—the old, the wayworn, | 
My fancy | 


following case is the only one that has hap- 
pened within my knowledge : 
The Rev. Mr. E , was a man of 


singularly active mind, and was considered 
‘a celebrated preacher in all the neighbor- 
‘ ing country. 
; from my residence ; but as the ministers in 
, that region were in the habit of often ex- 
son had feeling enough to begin at the feet, , 
leaving the mouth open, to breathe, till all : 


He lived about thirty miles 


changing with each other, I had frequent 
opportunities of hearing him, and had formed 


_ a very exalted opinion of his character. 
ing look that the dim and fading eye cast up | 


Being often detained from church by my pro- 
fessional avocations, I always made extra 
efforts to be present when he filled the pulpit 


: in our village church. 


On a Sabbath in August, 18—, intensely 
hot and sultry, he had taken his seat in our 
The prepa- 
ratory services were performed, and he 


, arose, read his text, and commenced his ser- 
to the religion of the nation, and excuse | 
They are part of the education of | 
the people; and, horrible as they are, this ; 


mon. It was afterwards remembered by his 
friends who were present, that he seemed 
from the first to proceed with difficulty, which 
they attributed to the oppressive heat of the 
day, for he was constantly wiping the perspi- 
ration from his face. He had made but little 
progress in his discourse, when he appeared 
to become confused. He stopped—pressed 
his hand forcibly against his forehead—gasped 
for breath, and sunk upon the pulpit floor, 
insensible! Of course, he was surrounded 
by a crowd of his sympathizing hearers. I 
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happened at that moment to enter the church. , 


ter. I openeda vein, but no blood flowed. 
Applications of various kinds were made to 
his body ; every thing that anxious kindness 
could suggest, or art could do, was done, but 
in vain. He had ceased to breathe from the 
first. A glass held before his mouth, was 
untarnished. His pulse was imperceptible, 
and there was no apparent motion in the re- 
gion of the heart. Warmth was steadily ap- 
plied, but he soon became cold and rigid. 

I have said that this was thirty miles from 
his residence. From the intense heat of the 





time, that, after a sudden death, the burial 
ought not to be delayed for a long time, and 





as it was decent, he was BURIED ALIVE. 





remove it to its former place of residence, 


up. The coffin was lifted out, and placed 


the bystanders had been the old friends of 
him whose body was there. What should 
be more natural than that they should de- 


of many who had stood by when it was filled ; 


BURIED ALIVE. 


A few words explained to me the whole mat- | 


weather, and the prevalent opinion at the | 


not dreaming that he was not dead, as soon ; 
; the lowering down of the coffin, and the 
When the cold weather of the autumn | 
came on, his body was disinterred in order to . 


was sodearto them? The wish was hardly 
expressed before the lid was removed; and— 
there lay the disturbed body, every limb and 
muscle retaining the position ‘given by the 
dying agony—the eye opened and directed 
upwards as if in the last prayer—the shroud 
rent and torn, whilst the clenched hands 
were filled with the pieces, and pressed con- 
vulsively upon the chest, as if laboring and 
striving to provoke another breath in that 
hopeless grave. 

What reflections are awakened by such a 
scene! After he first appeared to be dead, 
was the mind still conscious of what was 
taking place about him—of the tears and 
grief of friends—of the preparation for the 
grave—of being placed in the coffin—the 
slow and mournful procession to the grave— 


cords drawn up, leaving it in the bottom of 
that cold and narrow house—of the first fall 


, of the clods upon the lid, and the increasing 


and lay it by the side of his wife, who had | 
died and been buried there a few weeks before 
him. The grave was opened in the presence - 


dullness of the sound as the sexton filled up 
the grave, deeper and deeper, and he was 
farther and farther shut out from the breath- 
ing world? Was he conscious of all this, 


, and did his agony arouse him from the trance 


upon the turf beside the grave. Many of ; 


before the grave was full, and did he send 


, up that unheard shriek—the tale of a thousand 
; agonies—before the mourning friends had 
; turned away from the grave ?— Selected, 


sire to take one more last look of him who ‘ 














the power of relieving distress. If there be 
a pain which devils might pity man for en- 
during, it is the death-bed reflection that we 
have possessed the power of doing good, but 
that we have abused and perverted it to pur- 


poses of evil. 





Ir there be a pleasure on earth which ' 
angels cannot enjoy. and which they might ° 
almost envy man the possession of it is | 


Genius without judgment, or judgment 
without genius, only makes half a great char 

acter; it is the combination of a genius with 
the judgment to control, that forms the truly 
; great man. Charles XII. was a specimen 
of genius without judgment; Wellington, of 
; judgment without genius; whilst Napoleon 
; was a magnificent instance of the two com- 
’ bined. 
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REVIEW. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE Society or ALUMNI ! 
or THE University or Vircinia. June, 
1847, with an Appendix, containing the 
addresses of Hon. William C. Rives, Mr. 
Lucian Minor, and Mr. William M. Bur- 
well, delivered by appointment before the 
Society. Richmond: Printed by Shep- 
herd and Colin. 


Tris neat little pamphlet containing in 
all some one hundred and twenty pages, 
which we find on our table, can not fail to 
be interesting to all who regard the general 
cause of Education in our country, and par- 
ticularly to such as venerate Virginia and 
the illustrious founder of her University. 
The sons of Virginia, as appears from the | 
minutes of this association, cluster around 
their University with manifestations of warm 
interest for her welfare, and a just and noble 
pride for the achievements which, although 
in her infancy, she has already made. And 
while such a spirit prevails in that ancient 
and noble State, we need not be surprised to 
find in rapid succession of generations, Wash- 
ingtons, Jeffersons, Madisons, Monroes, and 
Marshalls, arising among her children, to 
adorn her annals and to attract the admira- 
tion and command the gratitude of mankind. - 

The oration of Mr. Minor, on the Life and 
Character of Professor Davis, and that of ‘ 


Mr. Burwell on the general interests of Vir- ' 
ginia, by means of education, and the facili- 3 
ties of transportation and intercourse among > 


her citizens, are excellent specimens of their | 
kind, presenting comprehensive views, cor- 
rect taste, and a chaste and manly eloquence. } 
Yet by being personal and local in their char- ; 
acter, they are not invested with that general ; 
interest which distant readers will not fail 
to find in the classic and statesmanlike dis- ; 
course of Mr. Rives, on the uses and im- 
portance of History. Among reviewers, it 
is not unusual to place a book at the head 
of an article, as a starting point at which to 


; it rather, the experimental 
> moral and social nature of man. 


_ world, analogous in all respects to 


commence a dissertation of their own, upon 


_ the same subject of the book, in which they 


not so much as name the author or his 
book ; but certainly, in the present instancé, 
we will save ourselves the trouble, assured 
that we can serve our readers better by re- 
ferring them to the discourse of Mr. Rives. 
If we had never known any thing about Mr. 
Rives political abilities, except what we have 
learned from this discourse, we should at 
once pronounce him an eminent statesman 
and a profound political philosopher. And 
if the political concerns of the United States 
can be well managed, and such men as Wil- 
liam C. Rives and Henry Clay be permitted 
to remain in private life, it is proof that our 
country is certainly not unproductive of great 
men. With a slight modification which we 
shall presently suggest, this discourse should 
be placed as an introduction in every book 
of history designed for our American high 
schools, colleges and universities; and should 
be not only read, but thoroughly studied, by 
every student of our national history. But 
we will not longer detain our readers from 


. some extracts from this valuable production. 


After some appropriate introductory re- 
marks, Mr. Rives says: 


“The past is the great fountain of expe- 
rience and practical wisdom, to direct and 
improve the present, as well as to enable us 
to anticipate and prepare for the future. 

“Historical studies, are not unfrequently 
regarded as a mere matter of curiosity and 


> entertainment. or at best a species of litera: 
’ luxury intended more for ornament than util- 


ity. But this is to form a most inadequate 
and fallacious notion of the real character 


- and legitimate objects of history. History 
, is a branch, and one of the highest branches, 


of philosophy. It has been called philosophy 
teaching by example. I would denominate 
ilosophy of the 
It is the 
science of induction applied to the investi- 
gation of the laws of moral and political 
e pro- 
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78 REVIEW. 


cess of induction laid down by Bacon, and ; 
pursued by Newton in the investigation and > 
discovery of the laws of the material uni- : 


verse. The knowledge of man, as the 
knowledge of external nature, rests at last 
on facts collected by observation and expe- 
rience. In both, we proceed from particulars 
to generals, and from classifications less 
comprehensive, to those which are more 
comprehensive. There is this difference, 
however, between the investigations of phy- 
sical and moral science. The facts evolved 
in the general order of the material universe, 
are uniform and persuasive—the same ever 
where and at all times. The same earth 
and the same heavens offer themselves to 


the eyes of every beholder, and the portion » 


which falls within one man’s observation, 
exhibits the same phenomena and exem- 
plifies the same fundamental laws as that 
which passes under the view of every other 
man. 


The natural philosopher, therefore, » 


draws from his personal observation a large » 
pate with reasonable certainty, depending 


fund of the data for prosecuting his enquiries 
into the system of the material world. 
“Personal experience on the other hand, 
ean go but a very short way in supplying 
materials for a comprehensive knowledge of 
man and of human society. The condition 
of mankind, instead of being the same every 
where and at all times, is greatly diversified, 
varying from age to age, and country to 
country, and modified in many different man- 
ners by moral, social, political and intellect- 
ual causes. It is but little of this vast and 
diversified field which any man can survey 
with the eyes of personal experience, in the 
brief period allotted to human existence ; 


ion. This is an advantage which individaal 
experience can rarely if ever give. In the 
course of human affairs, especially in events 
of great importance, the eflect is often sepa- 
rated by an intervening tract of time of 
greater or less duration, from its virtual and 
original cause. In such cases an individual 
witnesses an important, but, to him, an isola- 
ted and inexplicable effect, because the period 
of his personal observation does not extend 
back far enough to embrace the cause which 
produced it, or he may see a cause of great 
power for good or evil, put into operation, of 
which human life is too short to permit him 
to see the ultimate and developed effects, 
The experience of life, unenlightened by his- 
tory, becomes a dark and perplexing enigma, 
The torch of history dispels at once the 
painful and dangerous obscurity, and by its 
irradiations into the past, enables us to trace 
up eflects to their remote causes; while by 
the lights it reflects from the past upon the 
future, it helps us at the same time to antici- 


effects from present causes.—pp. 11, 12. 
“In the mixed drama of life; we frequently 
see vice and wickedness crowned with tem- 
porary success, while virtue and merit are 
condemned to overthrow and neglect. Ex- 
amples of this kind while passing before the 
view, are but too well calculated to debauch 
and pervert the mind by confounding the 
moral perception of good and evil. The 
eclat of success, while it lasts, dazzles the 
eye of the beholder, and making him blind to 
the means by which it was achieved, seduces 
him first into admiration, then into approval, 


, and finally, unless the warning lessons of 


and even if some tolerable knowledge of | 


man and his multiplied relations and con- 
cerns could be acquired by this means, the 


knowledge so obtained would come too late , 
for the exigencies of life. ‘The disease would . 
have run its fatal course before the prophy- > 


lactic was discovered. Thence in the moral | on ' ' t 
decrees of divine Providence, vice will sooner 


and social economy of man arises the indis- 
cent necessity of calling in the aid of 

istory, to enlighten and direct us by the re- 
corded experience of past ages and other 
countries. 
quence and philosophy has said, as strikingly 


The great master of Roman elo- | 


as justly, that to be unacquainted with what | 


has passed in the world before we came into 


it ourselves, is to be always children; for | 
what, he adds, is the age of a single mortal, © 
unless it is connected by the aid of history, | 
with the times of our ancestors ?—pp. 9, 10, } 


and 11. 

“In this consists the mighty advantages 
of history. 
series of wants is submitted to your consid- 
eration at once, so that you are enabled to 
Jearn their mutual dependence and connex- 


history are interposed, into a fatal desire of 
imitation. But let the genius of histo 

come forward, and raise the curtain which 
confines the view to the present moment, 
exhibiting in clear and full perspective, the 
remote as well as the immediate consequen- 
ces of actions, showing that in the fixed 


or later meet its just chastisement, and re- 
buke and virtue receive its true and merited 
reward, and the whole scene and its moral 
effect are instantly reversed. 

“Take for example the career of Woolsey; 
so dazzling by its noon-day brightness, so 
dark and monitory in its close.—pp. 14, 15. 
Compare Woolsey in his fall, with Woolsey 
in his power of pride and place; the verdict 
of historical justice with the shouts of con- 
temporary adulation ; and well may the poet 
who has so impressively moralized his story 


> exclaim: 


The whole train of any given | 


a 


“Speak thou whose thoughts at humble peace 
repine, 

Shall Woolsey’s wealth with Woolsey’s end be 

(pp. 15, 16. 


thine 2” 
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REVIEW. 79 


The learned author further illnstrates this ; 


idea by a reference to other historical charac- 
ters. The Buckinghams, the Staffords, and 
all the tribe of Siganus, both ancient and 
modern ; Alexander, Cesar, Cromwell, Louis 
XIV, and Nero. 

“On the other hand the examples of virtne. 
whether attended by prosperous or adverse 
fortune are ever seen by us through the 
medium of history, in the light of their own 
intrinsic beauty and loveliness. Contempo- 
rary circumstances have lost their power to 
shade or heighten the picture, and we see it 
only in those sott and mellow tints which are 
improved by the lapse of time. Aristides in 
exile, Cincinnatus at the plough, the good 
Antoninus upon the throne, are alike and 
equally the objects of our moral admiration 
and love. However merit may be persecu- 
ted or depressed, history shows us_ that 
sooner or later, the world, even, will be con- 
strained by the resistless power of truth to 
do it justice, and in the meantime it enjoys 
in the sunshine of its own consciousness, an 
ample recompense for the powers of for- 
tune.”—p. 15. 

The influence of historical studies in form- 
ing the intellectual character and training 
the mind to habits of large and capacious, 
and at the same time, just and accurate 
thoughts, deserves also to be especially 
noticed. 


“The intellect thus trained, comes to the | 


actual conduct of affairs with powers pre- 
pared to meet every contingency, and to 
guide it to the safest and best issue. Noth- 
ing can well happen to take it by surprise ; 
no effect of which it has not contemplated 
the effect in the collective and transmitted 
experience of mankind.—pp. 19, 20. 

“It isa mischievous and absurd error to 
represent History, as some have done, as 
opposed to the progress of society. On the 
contrary, it is but the record of the perpetual 
progress of man from age to age, in spite of 


the occasional and disastrous vicissitudes ° 


and reactions, which his own blindness or 


wickedness sometimes produces to arrest » 


or throw him back for a season, in his onward 
career. ; 
“Time, we are told by a great philosopher, 


and a profound observer of human affairs, is 
ifi- 


the greatest innovator; but he adds si 
cantly, “it were good that men in their inno- 
vations would follow the example of time, 
which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, 
and by degrees. This is the great lesson 
of history. It does not discourage reforma- 
tion, but it shows how reformations, when 
necessary, are to be conducted so as most 


certainly to secure the salutary results at 
which they aim, and with the least expense 
of suffering and convulsion in their accom- 
plishment.—pp. 21, 22. 

“In this connexion, it will be preferable to 
look back to the two great events of the last 
century, the American and French revolu- 
tions, and to mark the destructive spirit 
which presided over each. The spirit of 


, the one was historical, that of the other anti- 


historical.—pp. 22, 23. 

Contemplated in its whole, and on refer- 
ence to its great civil as well as military 
features, the American revolution forms one 
of the most august and imposing scenes 
presented in the history of mankind. Never 
was there a conjunction of difficult and com- 
plicated circumstances, calling for a higher 
order of wisdom, capacity and virtue ; and 
never was such a call more fully met by 
all the eminent qualities, moral, intellec- 
tual, and personal, which it demanded. 
Not only was there in prospect a most 
unequal and fearful contest of arms with the 
most powerful nation of the earth, abound- 
ing in armies, fleets and treasure, to be main- 
tained by an infant people, of only three 
millions of souls, unfurnished at the moment 


with every resource but the spirit of liberty 
which animated them, divided into thirteen 
_ saparate and distinct communities, differing in 


character, manuers, habits and pursuits, and 
their interest and their feelings differently 
affected by the measures of the mother coun- 
try—all these diversified elements were to 
be harmonized and combined, to pave the 
way to the establishment of a permanent 
government which would be at once free and 
adequate to all the exigencies of a future 
powerful, glorious and flourishing common- 
wealth. 


“ By what means was this vast work begun 
and carried forward to its final completion 
with the happiest and most perfect success, 
in spite of the multiplied and extraordinary 


- difficulties which beset it at every stage of 


its progress? It was by observing the sage 

recept of Bacon, taught by all history, and 
Ellowing the example of time and nature in 
conducting the process of salutary change, 
“quietly and by degrees,” that all these won- 
derful results were so happily achieved. 


—pp. 24, 25. 


, So wise and moderate were the i. 
, ings of this illustrious ahs 2a 
’ gress of 1774—of American patriots, that 
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80 REVIEW. 


many of the most distinguished and patriotic ; 
statesmen of England, and large and enlight- 
ened classes of the English people, were 
enabled to make common cause with them 
openly and zealously, and to stand forth as 
the champions of American rights in the face 
of the British parliament and throne. Lord 
Chatham, in a letter to a friend written at 
the time, says : “I have not words to express 
my satisfaction that the Congress had con- 
ducted this most difficult, artuous and deli- 
cate business with such manly wisdom and 
calm resolution as does the highest honors 
to their deliberations. Very few are the 
things contained in their resolves that I 
could wish to have been otherwise.”—p. 26. 


Though the declaration of independence 
was attended with a decisive change in the 
condition of the new States, in regard to their 


external dependence on the crown and par- | 


liament of Great Britain, their interior organ- 
ization underwent but little change. New 
governments were constituted in the several 
States, to take the place of those whieh had 
fallen with the colonial regime; but they 
were formed upon the model of those which 
previously existed, and which had been de- 
rived from the institutions and usages of 
England. 

“The judicial administration was conduct- 
ed through the medium of courts similarly 
organized, to those which had been before 
established and continued to repose upon the 
same general body of laws. The common 
law of England with its venerable append- 
ages of jury trial, the habeas corpus and the 
fundamental guarantees of life, liberty and 
property, embalmed with the black-letter list 
of the Magna Charta.—p. 32. 

Thus with a consummate wisdom and vir- 
tue, which must ever be the glory of our 
country and the age, was completed the great 
constitutional act which gave the finishing 
stroke to the American revolution, and deliv- 
ered it as a whole to the enduring records of 
history and the impartial judgment of pos- 
terity. 


“ Let us now turn tothe French revolution, - 


which commenced its convulsive and desola- 


ting career almost at the moment when the ° 


long and patriotic struggle in America for 
the blessings of national! liberty and indepen- 

ndence, was auspiciously closed by the 
inauguration of the new constitutional gov- 
ernment on the 4th day of March, 1789. 
The States-General of France assembled at 
Versailles on the 5th day of May, in the 
same year. Undoubtedly, their task was 


est magnitude. Social and political abuses 
—the growth of centuries—were to be cor- 


; rected, and safeguards for the future to be 


provided which would necessarily involve 
inportant changes in the fundamental strue- 
ture of their policy.—p. 38. 

“It is presumptuous to believe that their 
work might have been accomplished without 
affording an entrance to all that horrible 


, train of crimes and atrocities, which for 


a season blotted the face of heaven with 
darkness, and stained the robes of humanity 
with the deepest dye of sanguinary and re- 
morseless cruelty which they had ever be- 
fore contracted, amid al! the scenes of civil 
carnage and proscription of which history 
has preserved the remembrance.—p. 39. 

. every thing in the past they despised 
and rejected as unworthy of, or irreconcil- 
able with the new dispensation their philoso- 
phy was tointroduce. * * * In this spi- 
rit of indiscriminate and exterminating war- 
fare upon the past, all the proceedings of the 
National Constituent Assembly were unhap- 
pily conducted. Every thing ancient, whe- 
ther venerable by time or association, or 


, odious by abuse, was to be destroyed.—p. 42. 


“The spirit of enlightened compromise— 
of wise accommodation—of prudent forbear- 
ance and moderation in dealing with estab- 


, lished interests and institutions, was entirely J 


discarded.—p. 43. 

“ We have thus surveyed, in rapid review, 
the two great political revolutions of the last 
century. The one we have seen obedient to 
the voice of historical warning and destruc- 
tion, founding an auspicious reign of liberty 
and order on the broad and solid basis of jus- 
tice, moderation 
other animated by the vain and presumptu- 
ous spirit of a new philosophy, substituted 
bold and visionary speculations for the sober 
lessons of history and experience, wages 
war upon the past with headlong and indis- 
criminate fury, levelled all opposing interests 
of whatever kind in its desolating course, 
and after twenty-five years of convulsive 


struggles marked by blood and crime, fell j 


back, wearied by successive anarchy and 
despotism into the arm from which it ee 
caped. In these agitating scenes of the 


that has past, it was reserved for the youthful J 


people of America to set the example of so 
briety, moderation and wisdom, to her elder 
sisters of the old world. The example was 
unhappily not then followed. But it was 
not lost on mankind. France herself has 
since reaped the benefit of it in a second re- 
volution, conducted with far more temper 
ance and humanity,.adapted to the genius 
and traditions of her people and maintaining 
an even pace with the general and progres 
sive advance of free institutions throughout 


one of great difficulty as well as of the high- . the world.—pp. 54, 55. 


and compromise. The F 
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Mr. Rives’ discourse thus elegantly con- ; of Necessity. The term is one of great am- 


cludes: 

“To extend the moral empire of law, of 
peace, of liberty, of religion by exhibiting to 
the world an example of a people and a gov- 
ernment under the habitual guidance of 
these vital principles of a higher civilization, 
is an ambition worthy of America. In pur- 
suing this career, we shall consult our tru- 
est glory and our truest happiness. The 
other powers of the earth will rise and call us 
blessed: and the nations of the old world 
when they see the orb of day sink in our 
western ocean, will feel that it is only to re- 
pair her golden ilood, and warm them with 
redoubled ray.’’—p. 57. 

If Mr. Rives should ever consent that the 
body of this eloquent dissertation on the use 
and importance oi history, should be used as 
an introduction to any of our books of his- 
tory, as we hope he will, we would respect- 
fully suggest to him the propriety of omitting 
the part in which he introduces the stbject 


' biguity of meaning. It may be objection- 


able in the sense in which Mr. Rives de- 
nounces it: yet,as it is employed by some, 
nay, a very large number of mental and 
moral philosophers, in the sense of moral cer- 
iainty, which they think consistent with the 
highest possible moral liberty, and most of 
this class would object to Mr. Rives’ unqual- 
ified denunciation of the doctrine designated 
by the term necessity, we cannot but believe 


; that this production of Mr. Rives would be 


more extensively read and approved, nay, ad- 
mired, if the paragraph alluded to should be 


' wholly omitted. 


We will close by expressing a hope that 
our readers will not be so satisfied with the 
meagre exhibition of extracts we have given 


, in our review, as not to read the discourse 
itself. 
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Tue Coursz or Time: a Poem, in Ten 
Books, by Robert Pollok. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 

WE commence our critical notices of poet- 
ical works, by beginning with Pollok’s Course 
of Time, a work of real merit and genius. 
In the present day, there is no lack of poetry. 
The genus irritabile is, perhaps, more active 
now than at any former period of the earth’s 
history. Much rhyme has been born into 
the world, blank verse measured out in very 
tolerable quantities, and sonnets without 
number have been threatened, and very many 
f them duly inflicted, on the poetical public. 
It is, indeed, a very difficult matter to keep 
pace with the lyrical literature of the day. 


The climbers of Parnassus are many, and 
verses have been so long measured by feet, 
that the want of head, has fot been felt to 
oppose any material obstacle to a rapid in- 
crease in the number of the burners of “mid- 
night tapers.” 

I! we mistake not, the age in which we 

Vor. 1. HH 
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. live has not the same relish for the lighter 


kind of rhyming food, the pie-crust of poetry, 
on which former ages subsisted. We desire 
something more substantial. The world has 
become greatly more thoughtful, and more 
dificult to please. Vigor of thought has 
taken the place of mere elegance of expres- 
sion, and puerilities, however classically dres- 
sed, are no longer endured. Excitement and 
instruction are demanded from the poet, as 
well as from the philosopher; and in the de- 
partment of poctry, the days of lullabies and 
of whining sentimentality, seem for ever to 


‘ have passed away. 


We have had some master spirits who 
have contributed to change the poetical taste 
—poets who gave us what was wanted—not 
a mere pompous and unmeaning diction, but 


’ something of energy and vigor; something 


which showed that they thought for them- 
selves, and dared to spread their wings on 
daring and glorious flights of- their own. 
With Byron, and Moore, and Montgomery, 
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poetry has taken a new form, and addresses ; 
itseif to our attention with the freshness and — 
force of truth. 

The poem before us is one of that high 
character. It displays great vigor of thought 
and originality of imagination. It is full of 
high poetical sentiment, and abounds in pow- 
erful description. The divine will find in it 
a very accurate, philosophical, and unobtru- 
sive knowledge of the sacred objects which 
form its themes; and the philosopher, a 
minute and intimate acquaintance with the 
human heart; while the man of poetical 
literature will discover a profusion of beau- 
ties, fitted to adorn and impart an interest to 
any subject sacred or profane. The poem— 
the author died young—was a first-fruit’s 
offering to the muses ; but it was an offering 
of which he might, with all safety, rest his 
claims to great distinction as a poet. Pollok 
did not rise and toil up from the ranks, nor 
accomplish the usual gradation of metrical 
trial. He took, at once, a lofty station, in 
advance of many a lauded competitor for 
fame, who will never be able to approach 
him, and left far behind him those who have 
already secured for themselves an ample 
share of the world’s approbation and praise. — 

The design of the poem is simple. The 
scene is laid afar off, in Eternity, at a period 
when 
‘* Earth’s sun and moon and stars had ceased’ 

‘To number seasons, days and months, and years 

To mortal man: Hope was forgotten, and Fear; 

And Time, with all its chance and change, and 
smiles 

And frequent tears, and deeds of villany, 

Or righteousness—are talked of much, as things 

Of great renown, was now but Siasneiient + 

In these distant ages, a spirit from a sin- ° 
less world is made to arrive among the hills 
of Paradise. In his flight thither, and im- 
pelled by a strong curiosity to see what lay 
beyond the visible creation, he had passed 
the bounds 
** Which God doth set to light, and life, and love ; 
Where darkness meets with day, where order meets 
Disorder dreadful, waste and wild: and down 
The dark, eternal, uncreated night 
Ventured alone.” 

There he had become, for the first time 
acquainted with the existence and terrors of 
hell, and with the life and torments of the 
damned—had looked upon the worm that 
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to the wailings of the place of everlasting 
woe. Perplexed at what he had seen and 


‘ heard, and unable to account for the misery 


of so many beings, he arrives in Paradise, 
in a thoughtful mood, anxious for information 
on a subject which had engrossed his atten- 
tion, and excluded every thing else from his 
mind. That his curiosity may be gratified, 
he is conducted to one who had been famous 
upon earth, who listens to the tale of the 
wonders he had seen and heard, and resolves 
his doubts and difficulties, by relating to him 
the whole story of Time. He recounts to him 
the creation—the fall and recovery of man 
—the pleasures and sorrows of the world, 
its temptations and sins—its fashions and its 
follies, its madness and its mockeries, are 
made to pass before him. All the changes 
which passed upon the earth and its inhab- 
itants, from the early dawn of creation, are 
described by the poet, down to the moment 
when the last wave of time rolls into eternity, 
with all the risen millions of the world upon 
its waters. The description of the wonders 
of the resurrection—the terrible glories of 
the last judgment—and the final and ever- 
lasting separation of the good from the bad, 
conclude the narrative. The descriptions 
are grand. We have extracted one beautiful 
passage in the body of the Miscellany, “The 
Dying Mother,” and regret we have not 
room to select more. 

No one can rise from a perusal of the 
work without having the mind delighted 
with sublime conceptions of the subicets de- 
scribed, and we can recommend it cordially 
to all who love and admire the inspirations 


, of genius. 


Tobe found at Steel’s, Camp street, New 
Orleans, a neat edition. 40 cents. 


PRoverBIAL Puriosorny : a Book of thoughts 
and arguments, originally treated, by Mar 
tin Farquhar Tupper, of Oxford College, 
England. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
1846. 

We love originality; and when we find 
originality united to depth of learning and in 

a mind all glowing with poetic fervor, we 


; are very apt to take such an author to our 


heart, and make a friend of him in our hours 


, of leisure. 
never dies, and on cternal death, and listened 


This work of Tupper’s has occupied a 
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prominent place upon our literary table for 
some time; we have read, and re-read, and 
read again many of the choice portions of it, 
and still we love the book, and cannot help 
loving the author; and, notwithstanding its 
repulsive title, as being a work on “ Philoso- 
phy,” the reader of taste will fall in love 
with it speedily. If Mr. Tupper had only 
called his work The Poetry, or Wisdom of 
Solomon, Modernised, he would have given 
it the right name, and so avoided the popular 
dislike to the word philosophy. 

The book is essentially unique, and where 
there is taste for the really beautiful in lan- 
guage and sentiment, we will bespeak a read- 
ing for Tupper. Poetical imagery crowds 
every page of the volume, and glows in al- 
most every line. The author takes up com- 
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The work comprises one or two numbers 
of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 
Reading—a_ really choice collection, and 
quite un autre chose from the prolific, and, 
we had like to have said, prurient press of 
the day. 





Parxer’s Arps To Exetish Compositiox— 
hew edition. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1847, 


Here is a work that commends itself to 
our entire approbation. In all past time, and 
among the numerous works professedly de- 
voted to the cause of the improvement of the 
youthful mind, how very few have taken up 
the importint subject of composition so as 
tomake it a study. Indeed, this work is 


» new of its kind, and as it is the production 


mon, every day subjects, and treats them ina , 


style of poetic prose, or rather, as the title 


implies, in a proverbial manner—short and » 


concise, somewhat antique, but exceedingly 
graphic. 
Take the following extract on Education : 


“A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, a 
messenger of peace and love: 

A resting place for innocence on earth; a link be- 
tween angels and men: 

Yet is ita talent of trust,a loan to be rendered 
back with interest ; 

A delight, but redolent of care; honey-sweet, but 
lacking not the bitter. 


of an American, and an experienced teacher 
too, it, on many accounts, has strong claims 
to our regard. 

In our earlier days the subject of English 
composition was not made a matter of espe- 
cial study, as it should be, and we were 


' obliged to be inoculated into the mysteries of 


the king’s English as we best could. We 
were often referred to the best models, such 
as Addison and Goldsmith, and told to shape 


. our style after such great masters as these— 


For character groweth day by day, and all things 


aid it ia unfolding, ; 
And the bent unto good or evil may be given in the 
hours of infaney.” 


We give this extract to show the style of 
the work, which we could not have done by 
description. The whole article on Educa- 


and on Contentment, and on Fame, and on 
Self-Acquaintance. Indeed, in such a col- 
lection of real beauties it is hard to choose, 
or, at least, invidious. 


' on the other. 


avoiding the turgidity of Johnson, on the one 
hand, and the solemn pomposity of Gibbon, 
Now this is all very well for 
the man of literature and improved taste, 
who is able to appreciate the beauties, and 
to observe and comprehend the defects of 


‘ such writers as he may meet; but the thing 
tion is a good one: so is that on Friendship, » 


There is a vein of } 


real goodness, innate and in-wrought, in all 
that this book contains ; and no one can read } 


its pages and really appreciate it, without 
feeling the moral sense of his entire nature 
elevated and refined. 

A literary friend of ours—a highly culti- 


tivated lady, by the way—says of this book: 


“T find so little time for reading, that such 
authors as Tupper suit me best. 


is far different with the young, whose critical 
eye is not very keen to detect peculiarities 
ina writer. And when, therefore, we direct 
one whose mind is as yet untutored, in this 
respect, to the writings of Addison or Swift, 
of Goldsmith or Hume, we render them but 
very ineflicient service indeed. 

The book before us, if well studied, will 
supply a defect long felt by those who have 
had the training of the youthful mind—lead- 
ing the pupil onward, step by step, from the 
formation of simple sentences, up to the man- 


, agement of complex subjects. 


A very few | 


lines of his, read at one time, suffices fora ‘ 


day’s thought; conveying much instruction, 
as well as amusement, in a small space and 
in few words.” 


5 
5 


There is nothing that so stamps the beauty 
or the poverty of a person’s style, as the 
skill he exercises in the use of his adjectives. 


’ Take, for instance, any of our American Ir- 


ving’s works; observe, ad aperturam libri, 
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the richness and fullness of his sentences, | 
and the softness of his flowing language. 


One can scarcely go amiss in any volume he 
may take up of this delightful author, and it 
he closely observes, he cannot fail to notice 
the continued use of that important part of 
speech, the adjective. We have sometimes 
thought that Mr. Irving had made it a part 
of his religion, never to introduce a noun 
without its attendant qualifying companion. 


Nor is it to youth alone, or to the instruc- | 


tors of youth, that we would so cordially re- 
commend this volume; but “children of a 
larger growth” could not fail to profit by an 
industrious study of its progressive pages. 
Who is there that writes so well, that his 
sentences need not to be corrected ? and who 


is there so expert in the use of language, and 


in the management of a subject, as to feel 
himself superior to instruction? We pre- 
sume that very few are entirely au fait in 
the matter of writing their mother tongue, 
however glibly the words may flow from their 


lips, To such, we would say, that nothing | 


can be more appropriate as a study, than 
Parker’s Aids to English Composition, 





An Intropuction To Astronomy, designed 
as a text book for Schools and Colleges. 
By Denison Olmsted, LL. D., of Yale Col- 
lege. Fifth edition. New York: Collins, 
Brother & Co. For sale at the bookstore 
of T. L. White, 53 Canal st, New Orleans. 
Astronomy is regarded as an essential 

element in a liberal education. It is our firm 

belief that nothing tends to spiritualize, or 
make divinity of man, more than the study 
of the works of the great Architect, and of 
all his creation. 
declare his glory and show forth his handi- 
work.” 

For a long period this glorious science 
has been left in the hands of the learned, and 


considered fit only for the study of advaneed ; 
scholars. ‘To divest it of abstruse calcula- | 
tions, to combine practical illustrations so as 


to simplify its principles to the capacities of 
beginners, has been a great desideratum in 
the educational world. The labor, we are 
happy to know, has been attempted, we should 
rather say, accomplished, by Dr. Olmsted, 


my, in Yale College. Eminently qualified 





Especially do “the heavens ° 
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for this task, his introduction affords encour- 
agement to the pupil to prosecute his labors 
in this boundless and splendid field of inves- 
tigation. With such a help to this sublime 
science, there can be no doubt that his able 
work will find its way into the higher classes 
of all our schools and colleges; and, giving 


a reality to Mathematics, will at once inter- 


est and greatly improve the intellects and 
hearts of students. It is in vain to attempt 
an analysis of the work in the brief limits 
of a notice; we can only add, that the sim- 
plicity of its explanations and the arrange- 
ment, together with the numerous diagrams, 
augment not slightly, the intrinsic value of 
this useful book. 

Mr. Thomas L. White, 53 Canal street, 
who has it for sale, is, by-the-bye, one of our 
most enterprising booksellers. Having oc- 
easion to visit his store, we were. delighted 
in viewing his extensive assortment of books 
of every description—just fresh from the 
great springs of literature and science. The 
fancy articles of stationery, so much in de- 
mand by ladies, particularly about the season 
of Christmas, also show that Mr. White was 


. as good a judge of taste and elegance, as 


of the portly folio and convenient duodecimo, 





New York; 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 
Au, here is a grand affair truly! Reader, 
have you seen this, the most superb work 
of the age—an ace prolific in the preduction 
of magnificent books? If you have not, and 
have an eye to the beautiful, call in at Steel’s, 
or some other of our book stores, and greet 
your vision with such a treat as this is. Or 
if you are a young house-keeper, and have 
not laid in the indispensable article of a fa- 
mily bible, don’t fail to lay aside the fairest 
twenty dollar bill you possess to procure this 
glorious issue from the American press. It 
is positively too beautiful to describe— 
whether we speak of its typography, its il!us- 
trations, its binding, or the tout ensemble of 
its “ getting up,” we feel constrained to re- 
commend our friends to see for themselves. 
We have heard that it cost the publishers 
two or three hundred thousand dollars. The 


. Harpers are enterprising men, and worthy of 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astrono- © : 


the age which has given them such distin- 
guished support. 
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Evioey on THE Lirk anp CHARACTER OF THE } 
LaTE Danie, O’Conne tt, delivered before 
the Repeal Society of Savannah, in the 
Catholic Church of that city, by the Rev 
J.J. O’'Conne!). 1847. 

Few events that have taken place within 
late years, have spread a wider and deeper 
sensation among all classes of men, both in 
Europe and America, than the death of the 
great O'Connel!. For the last quarter of a 
century no public individual had filled a larg- 
er space iu the opinions and estimation of 
men than the great Repeal Orator, who is the 
subject of the beautifal and appropriate eulo- 
gy before us, pronounced by his namesake, 
the Rev. J. J. O’'Conne!l of Columbus, Geor- 
gia. 

Daniel O’Conne!l 


powerful in intellect, and still more power- 


was a wonderful man— 


ful in the mighty influence of his name, and 
now tifat he has passed away from the sphere 
of his labors, and his triumphs, we feel that 
there is a great bi: left in the country of 


will not be easy to fill. 





his affection, which 
He is a striking instance of immense power 
a single individual can attain over thousands 
Who will 
fill his place—who will take up the griev- 
ances of Ireland, at the state where Erin’s 
mighty chieftain left them ? 


and millions of his fellow beings. 


We know not 
John 
pon the death of William 


Pinckney, “that America had a Pinckney 


where his successor is to be found. 


Randolph said u 


only twe days ago, but it had none now,” and 
we may say that Ireland had an O’Conne!! 
but he is gone, and 
“ Mid the songs of his country his name shall en- 
twine, 
And his mem’ry be wet with her tears ; 
Whilst the minstrels, melodious sorrow slali join, 
To halloty the name she reveres.”’ 
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Ireland is under high and eternal obliga- 
tions to him now numbered with the mighty 
dead. Gloomy and sad have been the pages 
of her past history, and we trust a brighter 
era is about to commence for a country so 
long wronged and neglected. We regret 
we have room to make only the following 
extract from the work before us: 


“Emancipation is not the only monument 
he has reared for the eye of his posterity ; 
it was but secondary, as also were the other 
concessions wrung from England, to the one 
great object for which he toiled all his long 
life; the repeal of the Union act, and a home 
legislature. His divinely modulated voice 
was lirst heard in public in his twenty-second 
year, raised against the iniquitous act. 
When called to rest, in his seventy-fourth 
year, from his labors, the last remains of 
that once powerful voice were heard, in 
broken and enfeebled accents, in execration 
of it. 

‘His mission is still unfulfilled, but he 
The 
transpired since emancipa- 
tion are known to all. The hereulean toil 

i the exhausting energy that he under- 


has made his country ripe ior freedom. 
events that have 
ana 
went, weakened his strong constitution. It 
at this time, in particular, that he ac- 
quired a command and sovereignty over his 
countrymen, never before exercised by hu- 
any age orcountry. Millions 
assemble at his call and are obedient to his 
nod; their fate hangs on his breath; he 
and a sea of beings are still as death ; 
he commands the whole people to prostrate 
themselves on the earth and pray—and be- 
hold they all kneel and pray; to raise their 
brow to heaven, and they raise it; to curse 
their tyrants, and they curse them; to sing 
hymns to Rberty, and they sing them; to 
petitions for the reform of abuses, to 
forget their grievances, to. pardon their ene- 
mies, and unite as brothers—and they are 
obedient !” : 
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THE EDITOR'S 


Screns. — An Editor’s apartment.—A table cov- 
ered with newspapers and books.—Editor seated in an 
arm chair with pen in hand and paper before him. 


Editor talks to himself.—W ell, another week and 


SANCTUM. 


where the breezes of spring and the balmy gales of 


' old ocean are present to cheer and refresh us—pray 


the deed will be done, and the New Or eans | 


Misceiiany will have gone forth fresh and fair 
from the printers’ hands, and ready to greet the eyes 
actual and critical, of Messieurs the people. Now, 
gentlemen, we feel like making a stump speech to 
you on this exceedingly auspicious occasion, and 
supplicating your kindly regards for the future. 


? 


talk not of snow, nor chill ‘‘the genial current of 
the soul’? with such hyperborean associations, 
Methinks, my good sir, the MisceLLAny has an 
audience that will smile in kindness upon our 
dawning efforts ; that the hand of welcome will be 


} extended to us, that the friendly voice of encour. 


In the first place, our thanks are due for your | 
subscriptions, and secondly for your money, not for ‘ 
the sake of the lucre, but as the oil wherewith to ° 


anoint the wheels of our literary machinery: and 
thirdly, my kind public, we invoke your particular 
indulgence for this our first number. The fact is, 
our machinery is new as yet, and in getting up 
steam for this our first voyage—just pushing out 
from the wharf, as it were, we have not quite got 
the hang of things as yet, and— 


Enter a gentleman, a contributor to the Miscellany, 


m specs. 

Specs.—And what, Monsieur le Docteur, Mon- 
sieur l’Editeur, what weighty matter makes you so 
declamatory this evening ? 

Editor.- -Ah, my friend, you have come season- 
ably, a la bonne heure, to help me along with a 
speech was about making. 

Specs.--Pray, excuse me, Docteur, I lend an 
indifferent ear to big speeches, and being by no 
means Demosthenical or Ciceronical, I can’t make 
them. 

Editor.—I was about telling our good “friends, 
countrymen and lovers,” that this first number of 
the MiscELLANy was altogether in the rough state, 
~-that the boile+s and machinery were all untried, 
and that our trip was a new one in every sense. 

Specs.--Say, rather, that her wings ave not yet 
quite plumed for flight—and that she, as a timid 
bird, goes forth on her mission of love and duty, all 
unused to the element in which she is to soar. 

Editor.—No, mon ami, you're too poetic by 
half. I like my steamboat simile the best; there is, 
a fitness about it that pleases my fancy. Don’t you 
think that the Misce.vany will gather strength 
as it journeys onward ? 

Specs.—Just like the boys’ snow ball. 

Editor. —Pshaw! we live in the sunny South, 





agement will be heard, and that— 

Specs.—Spare us, my dear Docteur, I can bear 
any thing better than declamation—pray return to 
your simile. I love a simile remarkably. 

Editor.—Well, let us return to it, and gve will 
suppose for illustration, that the Mrsce. any is 
our craft—our steamboat, if you will, and the sub- 
scribers, our passengers ; will that suit you? 

Specs.—Admirably ! I fancy I can hear the ring- 


, ing of the bell, and the pufling of the steam pipe 


already. 

Editor.---Yes, sir, and we are now partially 
freighted, and steam is geiting up for a long trip, 
The passengers are fairly booked in the clerk’s 
office, having chosen their siate rooms, and paid 
their passages, or laid aside the “* bills” for that 
purpose, as travellers usually do. And now she 
moves from the wharf gallantly and slowly, ex 
pecting to get betier under way after a while. 

Specs.—Your illustration is in point, my dear 
sir, and the company aboard, being a strange one, 
jit is natural there should be a little offishness all 
round, and the survey is leisurely taken, as to how 
we shall like each other. 

Editor —Yes, but we will warm up into ac- 
quaintanceship and sociability all in good time, 
mon ami. And now, let us survey the company, 
meaniug our subscribers, seated at the supper ia 
ble, which is the first meal we shall take aboard. 
Does not your fancy point them out, my imagina- 
tive friend? Suppose we pay our respects to them 
in detail.— Who first? 

Specs.—The ladies—by all means. 

Editor.—Well, the ladies first. 

Specs.— Aye, Docteur, and the ladies last. 

Editor —How so, my dear sir? 

Specs.—W hy, in the journey of life, is it not the 
society of woman that charms us in the dawning 
season of youth? 

Editor.—Vous avez raison. 

Specs.—And as we iravel onward through lif, 
is it not the sweet companionship of her we love, 
that holds us up amid troubles and difficulties ever 
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attendant upon our earthly career, and gives us the 
soft winning voice of encouragement and comfort? 

Editor.—Truly, thou speakest well, except in | 
the oratorical wording of your sentence. 

Specs.—And at the close, my good Docteur, 
even to the very last of “ life’s eventful day,” is it 
not woman that still most attracts us—smoothing 
the pillow of affliction, and supporting us when we 
begin to totter and declie! 

Editor—Ah, you are getting too pathetic— 


] admire your pathos as little as you fancied my } 


logie—the wings of your exuberance need to be 
clipped—we were talking of a steamboat. By the 
way, your seniimeniality reminds me of a story of | 
one of Marion’s men, in the time of the revolution, 
who, when mortally wounded, and with but a | 
breath of life in his body, requested his gallant 
general to take the “orderly book,”’ and write 
down as he should dictate. ‘* Say of me,” said he, 
“that I was a patriot from the first,”’ and this being 
done, and a spark of vital flame still remaining, he 
continued, “* write also, that I was a patriot to the 
last,” and so he died. 

Specs.—Tell us, then, dear Doeteur, what you 
think of woman, since my strain of sentiment 
pleases you so litile. 

Editor.—Think of them? why, I think with 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, ** Les hommes seront tou- 
jours ce qu'il plaira aux femmes.” 

Specs. —W hich means, I suppose, that we men 
are only what the fair ones permit us to be. 

Editor. —Not exactly. I believe woman's mis- 
sion upon earth to be a high, holy and heavenly 
one—being that of a purifier and refiner of the 
grosser particles of man’s more rugged nature. 
And in the sense then of the commanding influence | 
she exerts Over us, man is what woman pleases that 
he should be. 

Specs.—Well, then, woman first, and last, and all 
the time—but stop, mon ami, a thought oceurs— | 
Adam was first created. 

Editor.—So he was, but then Eve; and don’t 
you know that we have high authority that “‘ the 
last shall be first.’’ 

Specs.—Ah, my dear sir, the ladies will not for- 
get you. 

Editor—Come, away with all badinage, I’m 
serious, and do not, as the manner of some is, flat- | 
ter the sex for their smiles. No, truly. The mis- 
sion of woman is one of benevolence, and mine is : 
one of duty. I would endeavor to suggest to the : 
sex a chain of neglected influences. 

Specs.—In what respect ? 

Editor.—Well, it concerns them in that domestic 
sphere where the weight of their influence is ina 
most marked degree felt,and realized through the 
life of each and every individual living. 

Specs. —You mean that pretty little word called 
home, do you not, my dear Docteur ? 

Editor.—I do. ‘The sphere of woman as a wife, ; 
and as a mother, is that on which I particularly de- 
light te dwell. 
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Specs.—Then you take up love stories just where 


the magazine writers, and the novelists leave them 


off—namely, at marriage. And when the flowery 
fields of “‘love’s young dream,” fade upon the 
sight, and the poetry of love sinks beneath the 
cloud-girt horizon of matrimony, then arises the 
calm and serene prose of existence—less enlivening 
—less bewildering, but purer—better, more sub- 
stantial and more— 

Editor —Now , mon ami, more of the extatic: Do 
keep your feet upon terra firma, and fix them there. 


: It is to woman in her own circle of domestic duty 
; that I shall endeavor, in the pages of the Miscr1- 


LANY, to arouse attention and excite within the 


’ mind a sense of responsibility—growing out direct- 


ly from the influence which she exerts there. 

Specs.— And what else? 

Editor —To persuade and to instruct her of the 
never to be forgotten fact, that upon her, and her 
alone, her first and all the time, devolves the early 
training of those who are to be the men, when the 
clods of the valley shall have fallen upon your cof- 
fin, sir, and upon mine, and wpon theirs. 

Specs.—Who was it said that woman was the 
connecting link between angels and men—possess- 
ing all the materiality without the grossness of the 
one, and all the spirituality and blessedness of the 
other? 

Editor.—Ah, some poet, I forget who—the idea 
is a beautiful one, but we are dealing in substan- 
tials now. 


Specs.—And does it not occur to you, Monsieur 
l’Editeur, what a pretty pair of philosophers we 


are? We began a subject—a grave subject for 
discussion, and when in the course of our rhetorical 
simile we came to the ladies, even in our fancy, 
we flew straightway from our logic and fell to prais- 
ing of woman. 

Editor.—Methinks, Ido not altogether fancy this 
rambling style of duet into which we are drawn 
Is there not a falling off of dignity 
in it? 

Specs.—It may be there is, my good editorial sir, 
but for every inch of declension of dignity, there 
will be a rise of a foot in the readibility and popu- 
larity of your MisceELLany, hereby ensuing. 

Editor.—Comment, Monsieur ? 

Specs.—We are made up of soul and body, are 
we not, mon ami. 

Editor. —Truly 80. 

Specs.—W ell, the closer the connection between 
the said soul and body, the more harmonious the 
intercourse with our fellow men. 

Editor.—Yes, this bodily frame-work of ours is 


‘ but “the house that Jack built,’ as you would 
> style it—the locum tenens for the spiritual essence 
‘* within. 


Specs.—Eh bien: now let us suppose the Mis- 


’ CELLANY to be the “local habitation and the name” 


through which certain thoughts, feelings, views, 
ideas, and illustrations are conveyed to the popu- 
lum—that is, the people, the dear people, 
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Editor —Well, proceed ; my ears are open, as 
the Indian says. 

Specs.—If, in one sense, my dear sir, the body 
real and corporeal, is heightened and refined in its 
intercourse with men, by the close assimilation of 
mind with matter—the personal associations of 
mankind being rendered more delectable thereby, 
why not extend this same idea into this new month- 
ly of yours, to which we have given personification 
for the occasion ? 

Editor.—Will you go on with your logical de- 
duction, or will you 

* Stay’d per force, 
Be fain to breathe your flattering horse.” 

Specs.—Now sir, there is a soul in all things 
where human energy has a part, and why should 
not a monthly MisceL.Lany have its soul as well 
as body. And if there are ‘sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing.” as Shakspeare says, why not 
let this MisceLLAny have a soul, and a very soci- 
able one too? 

Editor.—yY ou mean that the spirit which breath- 
est through the pages of the periodical should es- 
tablish as intimate a relationship as possible with 
Messeurs the people, who are to “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” its prolific pages—is 
that it? 

Specs.—Oui, Monsieur. I mean just that very 
thing. You know how much cordiality we have 
for those of our friends who render themselves free, 
easy and unembarrassed before us, and how much 
more interest we take in their chit-chat than in 
their grave and solemn discourses. Well, let us 
mix the wfile with the dulce; and whilst we, by 
our grave essays, force our readers often-times 
to exclaim with Rosalind, ‘‘ O Jupiter! how weary 
are my spirits!’ let us lighten the burden of too 
much gravity, by the cheering smiles of innocent 
playfulness. 

Editor.—True, my versatile friend; man is es- 
sentially eclectic in all his habits and ways— 
gravity and refined relaxation by turns—“ ease and 
ulternate labor,”’ as the poet has it. 

Specs.— And * all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,”’ as Mother Goose would express it. 

Editor.—| grant you that a course of this kind, 
carried out with discretion, would serve as a sea- 
soning to our monthly repast; but the critics will 
assail us for such a stooping from the realms of 
editorial decorum. 

Specs.—The critics, mon ami! and do you ex- 
pect to escape the snarls of critics by truckling 


? 


tothem? Do the critics subscribe for the Miscel. 
lany, and support you in your enterprise? Is it 
for them you are to cater? No, truly, my good 
sir; and so let us strike out boldly mto a pasture 
field of our own, remembering with dear old Will 
Shakspeare, that 

** Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might gain, 

By fearing to attempt.” 

Editor.—Well, I believe you are right, mon ami, 
although your brain isa little addled with poetry, 
He is certainly a wise man who seeks to render 
knowledge acceptable to others. Did you ever 
take a gilded pill ? 

Specs.—-No, sir, I never take physic; at least, 
when I can help it. I am of Chancellor Kent's 
opinion, that temperance, exercise, cold water, 
and a keeping clear of the doctors, is the best 
possible means of attaining to a long and healthy 
life. 

Editor.—Y ou’re right ; but I mean a gilded pill, 
not actually and nauseously in the sense of physie, 
but in its figurative application. 

Specs.—-O, yes, sir; I take such boluses very 
often. The rising of the sun, and the budding of 
the spring flowers, remind me of youthful elasticity 
and joy— 

Editor.—And the setting of the grand luminary 
of day, and the fall of the autumn leaves brings 
to our contemplation the period of life’s decline. 

Specs.—Every drunken man I see, and every 
instance of premature decay brought on by animal 
indulgence that greets me in my daily walks, 
preaches to me with a trumpet tongue, the neces 
sity of moderation in all things. 

Editor.—Yes, and whenever I cast my eye upon 
the human hand, I am reminded in the obligation 
and necessity of labor. This hand has a tongue, as 
well as fingers, to instruct me in the duty of life, 
and in the business thereof. 

Specs.—Do you remember what Washington Ir- 
ving says on the topic of the gilded pill? 

Editor —No; what is it? 

Specs.—Here it is: “I have often hid my moral 
from sight, and disguised it as much as possible by 
swects and spices, so that while the simple reader 
is listening with open mouth, to a ghost or a love 
story, he may have a bolus of sound morality pop- 
ped down his throat, and he never the wiser for 
the fraud.” 

Editor.—There, we've chatted enough. Good 
night, Specs; we'll meet soon again.--Ezxit Specs. 
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JUVENILE 


lan of a popular MisceLuany embraces 


ts and the interests of diverse classes of 
the community. Among these, we fall in with 
the spirit of the age which calls for an increased 
attention to the necessities of Youru. It shall, 
therefore, be a part of our care to enliven and to 
amuse, und at the same time to instruct the sons 
and the daughters of those into whose families the 
MiscELLANY will find its way. To this end, we 
shall introduce a monthly chapter of JuveNILE 


Exercises. The following is a composition we 


have received, upon the subject of “ A Village”— } 
’ taverns, are seen at the corner of the streets. . 


We invite other 
, colleges, and female semina- 


a very good subject, by the way. 
youth from schools 
ries, to try their skill—choosing their own subjects 
m 
These 


with care, and if deserving, 


and sending in their manuscripts, postpaid. 
shall be examined 
shall have a place in our pages.—Eb. 


DESCRIPTION OF A VILLAGE. 
By Master SamvueE. Rorerts, of —— Academy. 
I. A village or a town is nothing more 
than a collection of houses and their inhab- 
itants, associated together for common con- 
venience. The place chosen for such a 


if any river is near, or upon the big road 
leading from one important place to another. 

If. Sometimes there is what is called a 
cross roads, passing at right angles through 
the place, and each of these roads leading to 
some other considerable town. Every body 
in the country is more or less 
the improvement of the towns ; but often we 


try thoughtlessly oppose the towns, and show 
aj alousy towards the inhabitants. 
111. It is very certain that were it not for 


the country the towns could never be built } same house, alternately; and in the early 


, settlement of the county towns, the citizens 
, all met and worshiped in the court house. 


and would never prosper; and it is equally 
true, that were it not for the towns, the peo- 
ple in country places would very often be 
straitened for the necessaries of life. So, it 
is very evident that it is for the mutual con- 
venience of both town and country that 
these villages, and more populous places, 


ing up among us. 


YOR. 1. 


> them. 


interested in 


> of them. 
find it the case, that the people in the coun- } 


EXERCISES. 


IV. On coming into a town—and the de- 
scription of one will suffice for anhundred— 
the first objects that strike your eye are the 
stores of the merchants. These occupy the 
principal place on the main street or public 
square ; and are easily known by the signs 
over the doors, as well as the empty boxes, 
which are generally piled up around the 
premises. 


V. ‘Two or more large houses, occupied as 


Their long porches and tall signs, and, per- 
haps, a crowd of half a dozen or more loung- 
ing, idle men, with cigars in their mouths, 
sit about the door. Probably, you may see 
an empty stage standing to one side; and a 
horse hitched at the horse-block near by. 
VI. At the entrance to the town, the 
houses of the principal citizens may be seen 
strung along the road, with fine yards and 
gardens and very pretty improvements about 
Some gentleman, more wealthy than 


> the rest, or more desirous of show, has built 
united residence, is generally on a river bank, | 


himself a residence on some rising ground, 
and his lordly mansion looks very command- 


; ingly down upon the humbler tenements of 


his neighbors. 

VII. Prominent among the larger build- 
ings of the place, is the Meeting House. 
This is generally a Presbyterian, a Baptist, 
or a Methodist church, or, perhaps, all three 
Sometimes we find a church of 
the Episcopal order: though this is by no 
means so common in plain country villages. 
Not unfrequently, two of the Christian deno- 
minations unite together in the use of the 


VILL. The post office is an affair of no 
small consequence in a small town; and, in- 
deed, it is of importance in any place. This 
is to be found in the business part of the vil- 


‘lage ; and twice a week, if they are so for- 


tunate as to have the arrival of the mail that 
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often, we may see the citizens moving to the ° 


spot where they expect the news. This is 
more particularly the case when news of in- 


terest is looked for, either from Washington © 


city, or the seat of war, should we happen, 
unfortunately, to be in that sad dilemma. 
IX. The academies, also, may be seen, 


> 


towards sun down, pouring forth their troops | 


of lively girls and frolicsome boys. In our 


$ 


day, these schools are, for the most part, kept | 
separate; the boys’ school in one out-edge of » 


the village, and the girls’ school—dignified 
often by the name of Female Academy—is 
seen to occupy a very pretty lot upon one of 
the side streets. 

X. It is a very pleasant thing to see troops 
of children coming home with cheerful faces 
from the school. Many people think that it 
is a prettier sight than even a troop of caval- 
ry or a battalion of soldiers. The associa- 
tion of idea is more pleasant, at least; for 


while in the first instance the mind is led to | 


een 


look forward to a happy and intelligent com- ; 


munity, thriving in all the arts of peaceful 
life, in the latter, the horrors and bloody 


scenes of war crowd upon the imagination ; 
and chill the heart with thoughts of cruelty. » 


XI. As you pass along the streets, you 
may see the offices of some lawyers and doc- 


your sight, while the strong smell of physic 
will salute your olfactories in the other. 
XII. These are called professional men, 
and in point of learning, they are about the 
first the village will afford. Oftentimes, the 





JUVENILE EXERCISES. 


XIV. The blacksmith, you must know, 
is a man of considerable consequence in the 
town, soiled and ill-favored as he appears in 
his leather apron. He makes and repairs the 
farmers’ ploughs and gears. He shoes the 
horses, and is ever ready, in case of an acci- 


} dent to our wagon or carriage, to go to work 


with his hammer and hot iron, and mend it 
up, so that we may ride in safety. 

XV. You may see wagons loaded with 
wood coming into town, and the empty wag- 
ons, drawn by very lazy oxen, going out. 
Wood is quite an article of village commerce 
being so necessary for the purposes of cook- 
ing, as well as contributing so largely to our 
domestic comfort at the evening fire-side. 
Horsemen, passing in and through the streets 
are every day to be seen—sometimes stop- 
ping at the stores to buy things useful or 
ornamental, for their families at home. 

XVI. The former have to supply them- 
selves from the shelves of the merchants, 
with such articles as they need. Their 
wives want coffee and sugar, and tea, and 
flour, and spices, and dye-woods, as well as 


new dishes, and bolts of domestic for their 


big families of boys. And the girls, too, 


’ want new dresses, and shoes, and kid slippers, 
; and ribbons, and laces, and occasionally a 
tors; and if you step into the one, rows of | 
law books, in light leather covers, will greet » 


new bonnet, when their old one gets “too 
bad !” 
XVII. You may also see a printing office, 


_ where a small newspaper is printed: the 


teachers and the preachers are men of more | 


solid acquirements than they; but owing to 

their retired mode of life, they have not the 

opportunity of becoming so well known. 
XIII. The shops of the tailors and the 


somewhere. Look around, and you will be 
sure to find them, for they are a very impor- 
tant class of people, and often, by their indus- 


publisher preparing his news second-handed 
from the large and more extensive papers 
of the distant cities. There may be, also, a 
tinner’s shop, where all kinds of house-keep- 
ing vessels are manufactured from that very 
useful metal, tin. The tin we have is pro- 
cured from the county of Cornwall, in Eng- 


> land. 
makers of shoes, and the ware-room of the ' 
cabinet maker are scattered about the village ° 


try and good conduct, they become quite rich . 


and influential men. 
ing buildings with their small brick chim- 
neys protruding through the roof, and their 
big open doors glaring open so wide, are 
where the sons of Vulcan perform their 
noisy operations. 


And these dark-look- ; 


XVII. I must not forget to notice also, that 
villages are famous places for gossip. Here 
every body knows every other body’s busi- 
ness and occupation. They know not only 
who is married, but who is fo be married; 
and very often they know a great deal more 
than turns out to be true. I could say a 
heap more about the village quilting parties, 
where gossip and scandal are rolled as “sweet 
morsels under the tongue,” but this compo- 


» sition about “a village,” is long enough. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lycee d’Orleans. 
ESPLANADE STREET. 

Tue system of educatién embraces the 
Grammar and Literature of the Greek, La- 
tin, English, French and Spanish languages, 
History, Rhetoric, Poetry Mythology, Geog- 
raphy, the use of the Globes, Book-Keeping, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry , Surveying, and Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

The price of Board, washing included, 


j 


? 


and tuition in all or any otf the branches, is . 


twenty dollars per month. The Boarding 


‘ 


Establishment is under the superintendence ; 


of a Matron, who gives maternal attention 


; 


to all, but especially to the junior members of » 


the School. 


The monthly price for Half-Board is fifteen ; 
This includes tuition in all or any | 
The half-boarders dine : 


dollars. 
of the branches. 


4 


with the boarders, but take their other meals ; 


and lodge at home. 


The price for Day-Scholars is as follows: | 


3d. Preparatory Clasg, per month.....$ 6 00 
2d. & Ist. ange o and 4th Regular 

Classes, per mont 9 00 
3d., 2d. & Ist. Regular Classes, per 


The accounts of Students, whether half- 
boarders or day-scholars, are settled at the 
end of every month. 


; 
; 
; 
; 


3 
: 


5 


All necessary Books and Stationery are ; 
furnished by parents, or by the Institution, at . 


their expense. 

Students can be instructed, at the ex- 
pense of parents, in Drawing, Music, and 
Fencing. 

New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1847. 


DR. KNAPP, Dental Surgeon, 


Has returned to the city, and having fully 
recovered from the epidemic, is prepared to 
attend to the duties of his profession as usual, 
at his office and residence, No. 106, Common 
street. 





; in general use, selected wi 
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_ Teeth extracted without pain, by the pa- | 
tient first inhaling MORTON’S LETHEON. | 


Refer to Dr. Stone, Dr. McCormick, Dr. 
G. W. Campbell, Dr. Wedderburn, Dr. Lu- 
zenburg, Dr. Carpenter; and of Messrs. 
Mudge & Wilson, St. Charles Hotel. 

New Orleans, Dec. Ist, 1847. 


Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana. 

Tue Lectures will commence on the third 
Monday of November, 1847, and continue 
four months. 

John Harrison, M. D., Professor of Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology. 
James Jones, M. D., Professor of Practice. 
Warren Stone, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
J. L. Riddell, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
A. H. Cenas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
Wm. M. Carpenter, M. D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica. 
A. J. Wedderburn, M. D., Professor of An- 
atomy. 
Y.R. LeMonnier, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. 
Persons requiring other information will 
lease address 
A. J. WEDDERBURN. M. D., Dean. 
New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1847. 


NEW-ORLEANS STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSE. 
J. B. Steel’s Book, Stationery, Printing, and 
BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 14 Camp Street, New-Orleans. 

Books—Comprising the works of the Stan- 
dard authors in the various departments of 
Literature, Ancient and Modern. 

Cheap Publications—At Publishers’ Prices 
received as soon as issued from the Press. 

School Books-—A large supply of all kinds 


great care by 
the proprietor personally. 

Annuals and Pictorial Works of the most 
beautiful description, superbly bound. 

Starionery—Consisting of the most ap- 
proved kinds, adapted to to the use of Count- 
ing-Rooms and Public Offices. 

Blank Books, made of Whatman’s best 
English laid Paper, and of the most approved 
manufacture, with recent improvements. 

Paper and Cards—Letter, Foolscap, Folio 
Post, and other Papers; Playing and Plain 
Cards, all kinds. ‘ 

Printing and Book-Binding, in all their 
branches, neatly executed. 

i->Country Merchants are invited to ex- 
amine the Stock and Prices, before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 

New Orleans, Dee. 1, 1847. 
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“PRIVATE” 

)ANCING AND WALTZING ACADEMY, 
No. 95 St. Charles Street, 
Between Perdido and Poydras streets, will 
von SATURDAY, 13th November, and 

continue so during the season. 

Cass for Misses and Masters, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, from 3 to 6 P, M. 

Private Crasses for Ladies, every morn- 
ing, from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 

Private Criasses for Gentlemen, 
evening, from 6 to 10. 

Watrtzine taughtin a few lessons. 

N. B.—As the rooms are fitted up express- 
ly fora Private Academy, visitors will not be 
admitted during the hours of tuition, (Pa- 
rents and Guardians excepted ) 

i> Parents and Guardians are invited to 
visit the Rooms. 


J. F, . & d. 8. KNAPP, 
DENTAL SURGEONS, 
Corner of Common and St. Charles 
strects, opposite the private entrance of os 
St. Charles Hotel. Their operations ar 
warranted to be permanent and satis Rotory 
Their charges are no higher than those of 
experienced and skilful operators, and can be 
seen on a printed card ix i their room. 
The success which has attended their 


nia 





ope 
i 


every 








erations for several vears past, has conv 
all that have tested them, that they get a full 
equivalent for the cheapest; at le: it is 





considered cheaper to pay a trifle more to 
have a tooth saved than to pay a little less 
and have it ruined. 

TeetH extracted without pain, by the pa- 
tient first inhaling Morton’s Letheon. 

. Refer to Dr. Stone, Dr. McCormack, Dr. 
Ci. W. Campbell, Dr. Wedderburn, Dr. Lu- 
zenberg, and Dr. Carpenter; and of Messrs 
Mudge & Wilson of St. Charles Hotel. 

New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1847. 


MUSIC. 

F. F. MULLER, Organist, Christ Chure h, 
and 'T'eacher of Music in the Public Schools 
of the Second Municipality, announces that 
he continues to give private instruction in 
every branch of the Science of Music, in 
families, and that particulars as to terms, 
&c., can be obtained at Mr. Tyler's ‘store, 
No. 39, Camp street. 

New Orleans, Dee. 1, 1847. 
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AccusToMEeD to give instructions in the 
English and French Languages, 
siuation as Teacher in a family. 
ticulars, apply to the Editor—if | 
postpaid, 
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Stationer, Book- 
‘binder, and Blank- 
4 Book Manufacturery, 


No. 74 CAMP street, 





mn NEW ORLEANS. 
Dua 
L> Orders thankfully received and prompt 
attended to. % 


STATIONERS WARE HOUSE 


AND 

BOOK STORE, 
No. 53 Canal street. 
Tromas L. Writer has always on ham 
a large assortment of Books and Stationery, 
ze 

School Books.—An extensive supply of 
kinds carefully selected. ‘ 
Stationery. Aa g. onsisting of the~most 
proved kinds, and of every variety—adapi 
for the use of Counting Rooms and Publi 
Offices. 
Blank-Books, made of Whatman’s beg 
English paper, and of the most approver 
manufacture. 
Pane r and Ca rds. Lette T, Foolseap, 
lio, Post, me! other Papers; Playing 4 
Plain Cards, all kinds. 
he Pictoriad Works of the 
beautiful description, superbly bound. 
Cheap F unlit and Books com 
sing the works of the best standard authe 
in the various ieeninaie nts of Literature 
ancient and modern—to be found at 
Book Store, 53 Canal street. 
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D. BAKER & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and M 
DEALERS. 

80 Camp, corner of Natches Str 
NEW 





No. 
.T ORLEANS. 
School Books, Stationery, Sheet Music, & 
at the lowest cash prices. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


D. Baker, New Orleans, 
M. H. News MAN, New York. 
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